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Dallas—Oil industry contract 
negotiations kept customers on 
edge last week. But whichever 
way the union talks with Sinclair 
at Kansas City worked out, even- 
tual price increases were certain. 
No immediate zoom appeared 
imminent however. 

Union leaders said failure to 
reach a settlement on demands 
for a 25¢-an-hour across-the- 
board pay increase for 9,500 
Sinclair Oil Co. workers by the 

eekend deadline would provoke 
“widespread strikes in the oil in- 


Oil Industry Bargains with Union; 
Price Rise Seen Not Now but Later 


dustry” starting later this week. 

The Sinclair pact is the only 
company-wide contract negoti- 
ated by the Oil Chemical, and 
Atomic Workers Union; others 
are worked out on a plant-by- 
plant basis. But the Sinclair out- 
come usually sets a pattern for 
most other refinery and petro- 
chemical units. 

A strike would, of course, shut 
off supplies of many refined prod- 
ucts on which normal winter-use 
shortages already have forced 

(Continued on page 22) 


Stitute the broadest probe of 
business activities since the 1930 
depression years. 

Even President Eisenhower 
has stolen the Congressional 
technique of investigation as part 
of his campaign to parry rising 
prices and wage costs and Demo- 
crats in the sharpening political 
struggle ahead. 

Gripped with inflation fever, 
Democrats in the heavily 
weighted liberal Congress are 
planning to turn the full force of 
their investigative powers against 
business. It also is part of a 
principal strategic effort to wrest 
control of the White House from 
tte G.O.P. in 1960. 

To help counter this move, the 
President is organizing his own 
cabinet-level investigation into 
the requirements for economic 
growth and the causes and cures 
of price inflation. His maneuver, 
announced in the state of the un- 
ion message, caught Democrats 
off guard. They thought they had 
staked out the field of rising 
prices as their own. 

The President’s investigation, 
probably to be headed by Com- 
merce Secretary Lewis L. Strauss, 
(Continued on page 21) 


Labor Experts Predict 
More Men on Payrolls 


Washington — Labor Depart- 
ment experts predict that manu- 
facturers won’t have much choice 
but to add more workers to their 
payrolls in the next few months. 

They make the forecast on the 
basis of latest employment fig- 
ures, which show that average 
hours and overtime hours worked 
in many industries have now 
risen about as high as they are 
economical to do so. To expand 
production further it will be 
more profitable to hire additional 
workers. 

The employment report, issued 
last week, showed that unem- 
ployment rose seasonally by only 
275,000 in December. It now to- 
tals 4.1 million, and department 

(Continued on page 21) 


Broadest Probes Since Depression 
Facing Business in This Congress 


Washington—Upwards of 50 different Congressional investi- 
gations into various aspects of business, prices, and inflation are in 
the works. The numerous, often-overlapping inquiries will con- 


Annual Reports 
Can Aid P.A.'s 


New York—How reliable are 
your suppliers? Are their profit 
margins adequate to _ insure 
stable prices? Are they growing 
outfits or about ready to fold 
up? Can you count on them to 
be around when you need them 
with the merchandise you need? 

Answers to these and a lot 
of other important questions can 
be found in your suppliers’ an- 
nual financial reports. More- 
over, this is about as good a 
time as any to get acquainted 
with them. In the next few weeks, 
more and more firms will be 
coming out with summary 1958 
reports. 

These analyses contain a 
wealth of information that can be 
utilized by purchasing executives 

(Continued on page 20) 


Batista’s Canadian P.A. 
Tricks Him for Castro 


Montreal—A gun-buying pur- 
chasing agent unmasked himself 
last week as a Castro undercover 
agent in the Cuban revolution. 

A.R.L. “Andy” McNaughton, 
a man with an affinity for under- 
dog causes, said he had served as 
Canadian purchasing agent for 
Cuban President Fulgencio Ba- 
tista. But at the same time, Mc- 
Naughton declared, he was help- 
ing Fidel Castro hijack Batista’s 
shipments of arms and supplies. 

McNaughton, 42-year-old son 
of one of Canada’s most distin- 

(Continued on page 22) 


V.A. Answers Coming 


The growing importance 
of value analysis to purchas- 
ing men has led Purchasing 
Week to question six experts 
about V.A. See page 1 of the 
next issue for their answers, 


While Others Talk, P.A.'s Act; Fight 
Daily Battle Against Higher Costs 


Best Anti-Inflation Weapon Proves to Be Strong 
Challenge of Prices’; Some Help Suppliers 


SEN. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


Military Buying 
Revamp Asked 


Washington—Congress is be- 
ing asked again to streamline 
military procurement policy. 
Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R.- 
Mass.) last week introduced a 
measure aimed at providing the 
Pentagon greater flexibility in 
buying practices and to speed up 
new weapons development. 

The bill is essentially the same 
procurement reform introduced 
by Saltonstall last August just 
prior to Congressional adjourn- 
ment (P.W. Oct. 20, p. 5). There 
was no time then for action on 
the legislation, so in the mean- 
time Saltonstall sought industry 

(Continued on page 21) 


—__—. This Week's 


New York—While Congress, politicians, economists, and other 
business executives daily debate the threat of inflation, purchasing 
agents stand out as the biggest single industrial executive group 


Industry Facing 
Censuses in 59 


Washington — The gigantic 
task of cataloging American in- 
dustry gets underway this week. 

The Census Bureau is under- 
taking the cataloging through 
its censuses of manufactures, 
businesses, and mineral indus- 
tries. 

The bureau has prepared 
more than 200 different forms 
for the 285,000 manufacturing 
firms to be surveyed. The in- 
formation requested covers in- 
ventories at the beginning and 
end of 1958, cost of materials 

(Continued on page 4) 


Sour Notes Sounded 
At Scrap Institute 


New York — The nation’s 
steel scrap industry, attempting 
to recover from its worst business 
period in almost 30 years, still 
sounds some pessimistic notes. 

Myron L. Chase, president of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron & 
Steel, opened the institute’s an- 
nual convention last week by 
pointing out that steel industry 
demand for scrap during the last 
half of 1958 failed to keep pace 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Purchasing executives are demonstrating a striking immunity 
to a spreading affliction—inflation psychosis. 

In describing their most effective “anti-inflation” projects 
(see page 1), many P.A.’s stressed that fear of inflation does 
not necessarily figure in buying strategy. Cost-cutting, they said, 


is a top project in almost any 


season. Current inflation talk, 


both loose and learned, merely underscores many existing value 
analysis, supplier cost reviews, and various other cost reduction 


and price-conscious procedures. 


The purchasing director for one of the auto companies per- 
haps summed it up best when he said: “My total daily job is to 
fight infiation. A detailed answer would make up an operating 


manual.” 


Among P.A’s then, inflation may be a dirty word but it’s not 


a scary word. 
* 


It’s also interesting to note that in discussing the general sub- 
ject of (higher) prices, none of the purchasing executives queried 
mentioned scarcities, except in the case of strike-induced short- 
ages. Far more than a few blamed labor costs for their price 
woes. The problem is clearly one of rising operating expenses 


in the midst of ample capacity 


and abundant supplies, not to 


(Continued on page 21) 


actually doing something about 
it. 

Purchasing executives, fighting 
in industry’s first line of defense 
against higher costs, declared it’s 
a day-by-day battle with sup- 
pliers to hold down prices. But 
even at that, most P.A.’s who dis- 
cussed inflation with PURCHASING 
WEEK correspondents in a dozen 

(Continued on page 22) 


Good Year, Says 
Commerce Dept. 


Washington—The Commerce 
Department’s annual survey of 
business finds industry looking 
optimistically to 1959 as a year 
of continued good business and 
record output. 

The outlook survey was made 
by the department’s business and 
Defense Services Administration 
(B.D.S.A.) among 75 leading in- 
dustries. It represents a consen- 
sus of industry and government 
experts in each field. 

The expectation of further im- 
provement is based primarily on 
the general strength of the 
economy as it leaves the 1958 
recession and recovery year be- 
hind and opens the books on a 
new 12-month period. Key un- 
derpinnings are a record con- 
struction estimate of $52.3 bil- 
lion; high steel output, and 
increased auto production. 

Commerce Secretary Lewis 
L. Strauss and Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell supplemented 
the B.D.S.A. outlook with fore- 
casts of theiz own looking to an 
expanding economy this year. 

Strauss said the economy be- 
gins the new year from a “posi- 
tion of increasing strength and of 

(Continued on page 8) 


Import Quotas to Stay 
As Main Source of U.S. 
Aid to Lead and Zinc 


Washington— The domestic 
lead and zinc industry can look 
for a continuation of existing im- 
port quotas as its main source of 
federal aid. 

Interior Secretary Fred A. 
Seaton has stated that the Ad- 
ministration will propose no new 
sweeping metal-mineral mining 
subsidy or price-supporting. leg- 
islation similar to the Murray- 
Seaton Bill. This bill was passed 
by the Senate but was resound- 
ingly beaten in the House last 
summer. 

The U.S. will keep emergency 

(Continued on page 22) 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


JANUARY 19-25 


Commodity markets may be preparing for another short upward spurt. 

It won't be spectacular—ample capacity in most lines will see to that. 
But there’s enough push being generated to raise PURCHASING WEEK’S in- 
dustrial barometer a few percentage points in the next few months. 

Actually, there’s no single force behind this push. It stems from a variety 
of reasons. 

© Seasonal: Demand from some industrial areas tends to pick up in 
the beginning of a year. That’s certainly true of textiles and autos. 

© Cyclical: The economy is on a business upswing. Demand for hard 
goods items, for example, is a lot better than it was a year ago. 

© Strikes: Strikes or threat of strikes are causing temporary shortages. 
That’s already true for glass. Current oil hassel and fear of a steel stoppage 
also are having considerable influence. 


Most metals already reflect this recovery pattern. 

Steel production is running at the highest level since July, 1957. Sheets 
are setting the pace, with plates and hot rolled bars also strong. 

Fear of a July work stoppage should keep the metal in rising demand. 
It could make hand-to-mouth buying a bit risky in some areas. 

The improving copper market showed up in last week’s boost in custom 
smelter quotations. These prices are sensitive and usually the first to 
reflect pickups in demand and tightening of supplies. 

Settlement of the recent strikes and rising mine production however, will 
keep the lid on any big price rise. 

Aluminum, also is in better demand. Production now is running at an 
annual rate of 1.7 million tons—some 20% above last summer’s low. 

But with capacity at 2.3 million tons, there’s little danger of shortages. 


Petroleum products also are on the upgrade, 

Recent price increases all across the fuel oil spectrum are a harbinger of 
still more boosts. 

Cold-weather instigated demand hikes for heating oils boosted prices 
Y%4¢ a gal. at the Gulf again last week. And rapidly declining stocks herald 
more of the same in the weeks to come. 

But prices, which are still running well below the year-ago level, are 
likely to spurt forward for another reason too: Wage boosts. 

The oil, chemical & Atomic workers union is demanding a 25¢ an hour 
hike for over 100,000 petroleum workers. A crippling industry-wide strike, 
if it lasts long enough, could mean sharp across-the-board price rises. 


The textile industry, another area hard hit over the past year or so, is 
viewing the future with cautious optimism. 

Last year ended on a recovery note—with a spurt in sales and prices. 

Low inventories and substantial buying of heavy cotton fabrics would 
indicate continued strength. But it’s still too early to know how much 
of the over-all demand momentum will carry into 1959, 

Price is another questionmark. 

Most southern mills, though non-union, will probably be faced with a 
wage hike in the second quarter. Boost is needed to keep workers from 
going off into other industries in the rapidly developing south. 

Success in passing on the boosts will be a good indication of 1959 
strength. Right now a full “pass-through” looks doubtful. 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 


METALS Jan. 14 Jan. 7 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y. lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellisviile, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 

Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 

Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 

Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


CWT 17.00 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 
CWT 
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24.20 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 23.00 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41,25 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.29 
Glass, window, single B, 40” Bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 119.00 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 131.00 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.50 
Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 357 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 182 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y., 258 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.445 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 18 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 301 
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Price Changes for P.A.’s > 


Copper — Custom smelters 
boosted cooper prices 2¢ a Ib. 
last week to 29 %2¢ a lb. The 
move followed a sharp advance 
in copper prices in London. 


Polypropylene — Hercules 
Powder Co. has cut its polypro- 
pylene price by 7¢ a lb. Natural 
material in truckload quantities 
is now 42¢ a lb. and colors are 
Sl1¢ a lb. Production efticien- 
cies are reported responsible for 
the cut. 


_ Vetiver Oil—Bourbon vetiver 
oil is down 50¢ a Ib. New quotes 
range from $12 to $12.50 a lb. 


Crude Oil—Atlantic Refining 
Co. has cut the price it will pay 
for West Texas, New Mexico 
crude oil by from 7 to 15¢ a 
bbl. Prices of 32-32.9 West 
Texas, New Mexico crudes are 
down 15¢ to $2.71 a bbl. “Sweet” 
low sulphur crude is down 7¢ 
to $3.01 a bbl. 

Shell Oil Co. has also cut its 
West Texas, New Mexico crudes 
by 7¢ a bbl. High sulphur “sour” 
crude was covered in the reduc- 
tion. 


Petroleum Products — Gulf 
Coast prices for light heating 
oils, kerosene, and No. 2 fuel 
oils have been advanced %4¢ a 
gal. Kerosene is now quoted at 
10 %¢ a gal. with No. 2 fuel 
oil at 9% ¢ a gal. 

Cities Service Oil Co., Esso 
Standard Oil Co., and Socony 
Mobile Oil Co. have raised 
light fuel oil prices on the East 
Coast by .04¢ to “%¢ a gal. The 
.04¢ a gal. boost applies to Bing- 
hamton and Ithaca, N. Y., as 
well as Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
changes put New York tags of 
No. 2 fuel oil at 11.2¢ a gal. 
in tankcars and 10%4¢ a gal. in 
barges. 

New York kerosene tags are 
now 11%¢ a gal. in barges and 
11.7¢ a gal. in tankcars. Tank- 
car diesel posting is now 11/2¢ 
a gal. in New York. No. 2 oil 
rostings include: Albany, 11.4¢; 
Baltimore, 11.2¢; Philadelphia, 
11.2¢; Boston, 11.3¢; New 
Haven, 11.2¢; Providence, 11.3¢; 
and Portland, Me., 11.4¢ a gal. 

No. 2 fuel oil also was raised 
at Wilmington and Morehead 
City, N. C., and Charleston, S.C. 
Boosts amount to .03¢ a gal. At 
the same locations, kerosene is 
up ’%2¢ a gal, and marine diesel 
fuel is up 18¢ a bbl. Boosts in 
diesel fuel at Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans amount to 13¢ a 
bbl. 


Dichlorides — Increased han- 
dling costs have caused a major 
producer to boost less carlot 
quantities of ethylene and pro- 
pylene dichlorides “%¢ a Ib. 
Less carlot price for ethylene 
dichloride is now 13¢ a lb., with 
less carlot propylene dichloride 
at 10¢ a lb. 


Mercury—Another reduction 
of $1 a 76-lb. flask puts mercury 
prices at from $218 to $220 a 
76-Ib. flask. 

‘ -ene Monomer—Monsanto 
Che. ‘cal Co. has cut the price 
of rubber grade styrene monomer 
7¢ a lb. as of April 1. The new 
base price will be 12¢ a lb. The 
company announced that the 
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A PRONOUNCED but varying 
improvement in the nation’s 
price reduction was being made transportation _ picture — that’s 
in order to broaden the market 


: : . the effect of the recent economic 
for this new plastic. 


recovery on this key business 
barometer. Air freight carrying 
hit record peaks in both the 
third and fourth quarter of 
1958. But freight carloadings, 


Transistors—Philco Corp. has 
reduced prices of various types 
of transistors by from 5 to 60%. 
New prices apply to most alloy : “ 
ental and gs Behe electro-| although showing e slight =p 
chemical type | components.| Ward trend in 1958, still re- 
Philco gave both improved pro-} ™mained below the year-ago 
duction techniques and higher] levels. 
sales volume as the reasons for 
the reductions. 
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How these “educated” steels 


make products 


@ Nobody will deny that there can be a vast difference 
between steels that are supposedly alike. The difference 
lies in “tremendous trifles’’? that often make all the 
difference between smooth and erratic fabrication or 


between satisfactory and faulty product behavior. 


That’s why the steels shown above are ‘“‘educated’’, you 
might say —educated for special use. Because here at the 
Athenia Steel Division of National-Standard we’ve con- 


centrated for years on learning about and controlling 


NATIONAL 


behave better 


those tremendous trifles! In turn, this learning and 
experience is put right into the Athenia steels that 
successfully meet many of the toughest assignments 
known today. 

If your production calls for cold rolled flat steels of .45 
carbon or higher, from .015”’ to 16”’ wide and from .001” 
to .065”’ thick, it would be a good idea to explore Athenia 


quality, performance and service. 


STANDARD 


NATIONAL -STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tire wire. stainless. music spring and plated wires, flat and tubular braid an@ wire cord 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; music spring. stainless and plated wires, high and low carbon speciaities + REYNOLOS WIRE, Dixon, I11.; industrial wire cloth 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; metal decorating equipment + ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; at high carbon spring steels 


CROSS PERFORATED METALS, Carbondale, Pa.; 


Purchasing Week 


ndustrial commercal and decorative perforated metals 
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President Eisenhower’s new price stability panel (see page 1) 
is destined for a much more crucial role than appears at first 
glance. 

It may become the very heart of Eisenhower’s defense in the 
dramatic struggle for political leadership now going on under the 
surface in Washington. 


White House and Congress are girding for a test of wills over 
which will direct the course of the nation for the next two years. 

The overriding issue between them is over how fast the 
economy is growing. Stripped of all its verbiage, its simply this: 
Is Eisenhower’s stripped-down budget of $77 billion adequate 
to handle lunik-age defenses and growing U.S. population needs? 

The Democrats answer a resounding “no.” They contend the 
economy is poised on the road to a $500-billion economy but 
that the President is holding back the growth with his “spartan” 
budget. 

Eisenhower’s response to this is that the indicated growth of 
the economy is indeed adequate to handle near-term needs and 
that any stepping up of either arms or the economy would bring 
on ruinous inflation. 

« a 


But the issue is being conducted in the popularized slogans of 
inflation, deficits, government economy, spenders, and savers. 


And it’s in this context that the President’s inflation control 
committee assumes importance. Note the title of the group: The 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Growth and Price Stability. 
The emphasis will be to keep both in line. 

Don’t look for the committee to come up with a detached and 
scholarly assessment of the causes and cures for inflation. It’s not 
designed for this purpose primarily. It has a political function. 

The committee will work to formulate Administration anti- 
inflation policy, and more important, to become the public de- 
fender of Eisenhower’s economic doctrine. 

A big job will be to get these views across in easy-to-under- 
stand terms to the public. Hence, it will emphasize the dangers 
of inflation in the Democratic approach. It will also advertise a 
favorite G.O.P. theme, vigorously disputed by many Democrats, 
that wage hikes are the prime cause of inflation. 


Democrats don’t share Eisenhower’s great fear of inflation. 
They’re willing to risk a rising price level to propel the economy 
forward at a faster rate. 

They’re also preparing a study by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee into the causes of inflation; but they would like to learn 
something about how to expand the economy and at the same 
time exert a damper on rising prices. 

Hence the stage is set for a battle of rival investigations leading 
up to the presidential election in 1960. 

At the same time, there will be fighting over specific legislative 


proposals. 


Democrats will be advancing more spending programs they 
think necessary to aid economic expansion. 

Eisenhower shows signs of resisting doggedly. He is bringing 
Administration officials into line to give him strong support. 

He also intends to wield his veto power increasingly to strike 
down Democratic spending legislation he disagrees with. 

In Congress, Administration supporters are organizing a “veto 
bloc” to sustain the President in case Congress tries to override 
the vetoes. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week 
Week Ago 


Year 
Ago 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 


Container board, thous tons 
Boxboard, thous tons 
Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


* Revised 


2,123 
134,342 
22,271 
8,245 
14,532 
7,549 
28,689 
85.5 
119,050 
108,862 
76.9 
134,195 
1,391 
13,554 
301.6 


2,085* 
97,664* 
13,837* 

8,256 
14,593 

7,056 
29,714 

85.7 
95,880 
96,600 

55.8* 

147,652 

1,243* 
12,364 

260.0 


1,538 
120,140 
17,928 
7,772 
13,189 
7,705 
26,981 
85.5 
129,892 
124,531 
75.5 
102,906 
1,405 
12,506 
219.9 
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FRACTIONAL INCREASE in December Index reflects 
firming prices in cotton broadwoven goods, leather, 
residual fuel oils, rubber belting, nonferrous mill 


Industry Facing 
Censuses in 59 


(Continued from page 1) 
and fuels consumed, quantity 
and value of selected materials 
used, plant locations, products 
shipped in quantity and value, 
employment and man hours and 
capital expenditures. In addition, 
mere detailed and _ technical 
questions will be posed for 
specific products and materials. 

By the time it’s through next 
year, the bureau will have col- 
lected a virtual mountain of in- 
formation covering every one of 
the five million or so business 
establishments in the nation, 
from the General Motors indus- 
trial combine down to the small- 
est “mom and pop” candy store 
on the corner. 


Taken Every Five Years 


Under law, the census is 
taken every five years to measure 
the nation’s economic plant and 
to record the changes and growth 
in the economy from the pre- 
vious censuses. 

The cataloging is of vital 
importance to a modern economy 
for a number of reasons. It pro- 
vides the new foundation for a 
whole variety of research proj- 
ects and what the statisticians 
call the “benchmark” for thou- 
sands of economic statistics. 

Without periodic censuses to 
keep track of the many changes 
that go on constantly in a dy- 
namic and expanding economy, 
it would be impossible to keep 
providing accurate information 
on all the many statistical re- 
ports P.A.’s, businessmen, and 
government officials follow to 
chart the economy, such as in- 
ventories, sales, employment in- 
dustrial production, Gross Na- 
tional Product, etc. 


Trace Flow of Products 


In addition, the business 
counts will trace the flow of some 
7,000 manufactured products 
through the economy, from the 
time raw materials first were pro- 
duced, purchases by industry, 
through production, and then to 
sales to other manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and gov- 
ernment. 

The censuses also give a geo- 
graphic picture of where cus- 
tomers and suppliers are located 
and a guide by which you can 
measure your Own company’s 


operations and progress. 
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shapes, metal containers, power-driven hand tools, 
and industrial fittings. Most of the other industrial 
groups reported little or no change over the month. 


This Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 


% Yrly 
Change 


Item 


Cotton Broadwoven Goods... 
Manmade Fiber Textiles..... 
Leather 
Gasoline 


Residual Fuel Ojils.......... 


Lubricating Oils 
Inorganic Chemicals 
Organic Chemicals 
Prepared Paint 


ct & 
Rubber Belts & Belting 


Lumber Millwork 

Paperboard 

Paper Boxes & Shipping 
Containers 


Paper Office Supplies ........ 


Finished Steel Products..... 

Foundry & Forge Shop 
Products 

Non Ferrous Mill Shapes.... 

8 he ere rrr 


Metal Containers 


eee 

Boilers, Tanks & Sheet Metal 
Products 

re re, Me eve beete 

Power Driven Hand Tools... 

Small Cutting Tools......... 


Precision Measuring Tools... 

Pumps & Compressors....... 

Industrial Furnaces & Ovens. 

Industrial Material Handling 
Equipment 

Industrial Scales 


Fans & Blowers 

Office & Store Machines & 
Equipment 

Internal Combustion Engines 

Integrating & Measuring 
ey ne 


Transformers & Power 
Regulators 

Switch Gear & Switchboard 
Equipment 

Are Welding Equipment .... 

Incandescent Lamps 

Motor Trucks 


Commercial Furniture ...... 
Glass Containers 
Flat Glass 


Concrete Products 


Gypsum Products 

Abrasive Grinding Wheels... 

Industrial Valves ........... 

Industrial Fittings 

Anti-Friction Bearings & 
Components 


Dec. 
1958 


95.5 
96.7 
112.5 
94.4 
74.3 


96.7 
102.0 
99.3 
103.3 
102.5 


100.6 
101.4 
100.0 


101.9 
101.2 


109.2 


106.1 
94.8 
89.2 

108.3 


108.8 


99.2 
107.0 
106.9 
106.2 


106.1 
109.2 
112.4 


103.7 
104.8 


104.0 


103.3 
103.5 


113.2 
104.4 


101.5 


104.6 
105.0 
110.0 
108.7 


105.5 
106.3 

99.6 
102.6 
105.4 


104.7 

99.2 
104.9 
106.9 


93.6 


Nov. 
1958 
94.4 
96.6 
107.4 
95.0 
72.9 


96.7 
102.0 
99.2 
103.3 
102.5 


99.4 
101.4 
100.0 


101.9 
101.2 


109.2 


106.1 
93.4 
89.6 

106.1 


108.6 


99.2 
107.0 
104.4 
106.2 


106.1 
109.2 
112.4 


103.5 
104.8 


104.0 


103.3 
103.5 


113.2 
104.4 


101.5 


104.7 
105.0 
110.0 
108.4 


105.5 
106.3 

99.5 
102.3 
105.2 


104.7 
100.3 
104.9 
105.4 


93.6 


Dec. 
1957 
96.8 
100.0 
103.0 
99,2 
93.7 


105.9 
100.7 
100.4 
103.4 
103.2 


99.1 
99,2 
100.3 


100.8 
101.2 


106.2 


105.3 
94.0 
87.5 

103.8 


105.3 


99.3 
109.6 
103.9 
107.6 


106.1 
104.7 
111.3 


103.8 
104.8 


103.2 


102.9 
102.7 


108.6 
102.2 


101.8 


104.1 
101.4 
110.6 
105.9 


104.9 
106.3 
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F. A. Hayes, P.W. 


Consulting Editor, 


To Teach Purchasing in Belgrade 


New York—F. Albert Hayes, 
retired purchasing executive and 
consulting editor to PURCHASING 
WEEK, is heading a top U. S. 
management team which will con- 
duct a four-week seminar in 


F. ALBERT HAYES 


Purchasing Week’s consult- 
ing editor now is teaching 
his specialty in Yugoslavia, 


Belgrade at the request of the 
Yugoslav government. 

Purpose is to acquaint Yugo- 
Slav business executives, univer- 
sity professors, and others en- 
gaged in the training of mana- 
gerial personnel with modern 
principles of business manage- 
ment used in U. S. industry. 

Hayes flew to London last 
week where he will consult with 
J. R. Blinch, head of the British 
Purchasing Officers Association 
and secretary of the newly 
formed European Federation of 
Purchasing. 

The former N.A.P.A._presi- 
dent and Shipman medalist also 
plans to visit various purchasing 
groups in France, West Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland. He will 
report on these visits in PurR- 
CHASING WEEK upon his return 
to this country. 


The seminar, sponsored by 


Coupe Heads N. Y. State 
Standards and Purchase 


Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller has named Doug- 
lass C. Coupe as Commissioner 
of Standards and Purchase in his 
new cabinet. 

Former chief of the fiscal 
branch of the Rochester Ord- 
nance District, Coupe, 49, is a 
vice president and director of 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 
Rochester department store. 

In his new post, Coupe will 
operate a division of the execu- 
tive department that has ten 
bureaus and a $2.1-million bud- 
get. He will direct about $150 
million of annual New York 
State purchases. 


No. Jersey P.A.’s Name 
Mercier to Committee 


Newark, N. J.—Lionel C. 
Mercier has been named to the 
executive committee of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
North Jersey. President Phil 
Richmond announced the ap- 
pointment last month. 

Mercier will be a member of 
the auditing, reception, and pub- 
lic relations committees. He is a 
purchasing manager of I.T.T. 
Laboratories, Nutley, N. J. 
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the U. S. Council for Interna- 
tional Progress in Management in 
cooperation with the Yugoslavia 
Institute of Productivity, will 
be presented from Jan. 19 to 
Feb. 16. The instruction is ex- 
pected to be thorough. 

Teamed with Hayes, former 
vice president of Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet, are Clarence Slocum, 
Devoe & Reynolds; Isaac Kin- 
nard, General Electric; and S. R. 
Wallace, Life Insurance Manage- 
ment Training Foundation. 


Oregon Checking Cost 
Of Foreign Fleetcars 


Salem, Ore.—The State of 
Oregon has purchased two Volks- 
wagens for use in short run trans- 
portation in and around Portland. 
Officials will check on costs and 
performance to determine if more 
widespread use of the small cars 
would be a saving to taxpayers. 

John F. Richardson, state di- 
rector of finance and administra- 
tion, said the state purchasing di- 
vision was particularly interested 
in the foreign cars since Ameri- 
can manufacturers have discon- 
tinued special fleet prices to gov- 
2rnmental divisions. 


Railroads Win Battle; Lumber Rates Lowered 


San Francisco—-Northern Cali- 
fornia dumber mills and trucking 
firms have lost a battle to prevent 
railoads from lowering lumber 
and lumber products rates. 

Federal district court here 
denied a restraining order on the 
new rates which went into ef- 
fect Dec. 21. The rates affect 
shipments from Oregon and Cali- 
fornia to destinations in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 

In seeking to prevent the rate 
cut, the mills and truckers con- 
tended the low rates for shipping 
Oregon lumber would destroy the 
California lumber industry. Rail- 
roads using the new rates are 


Southern Pacific, Sante Fe, North- 
western Pacific, and Western Pa- 
cific. 


Leased Cars Patrol 
Hoosier Toll Roads 


Indianapolis — Indiana State 
Police are patrolling the Hoosier 
Superhighway in leased cars. 

Although most governmental 
agencies still purchase autos for 
police work, the Indiana Toll 
Road Commission included 39 
police cruisers among the 71 
passenger cars and four station 
wagons it leased for 1959. Low 
bid for the rentals was $119,736. 


HEAVY DUTY BALL BEARINGS... The ball 
bearings used in these motors are of the high- 
est quality, with more than ample capacity to 
provide long trouble-free service under heavy 
loads. 


BEARINGS CAN BE RELUBRICATED... Original 
factory lubrication will last for years in normal 
service—but convenient grease plugs are pro- 
vided to permit relubrication that adds to 
motor life under severe cdnditions. 


housings 


SECURELY SEALED FOR LOW MAINTENANCE 
..- Both ends of these motors have running 
shaft seals to keep the bearings clean. Bearing 


are effectively sealed to prevent 


escape of grease. 


Wagner Totally Enclosed Motors 
Designed to give you Extra Protection 


PROTECTED 
AGAINST 


CORROSIVE... 
ABRASIVE 


OTHER FRAME SIZES AVAILABLE 
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Here are motors that will deliver full-rated horsepower under the 
toughest service conditions—that will help you keep your production 
rates up, and give you the kind of dependable, continuous operation that 
is sO important to automation. 


Type EP Motors are fully protected against damage from corrosion, 
dust, abrasives, fumes, steel chips or filings. Type JP is explosion proof 
as well—is designed and approved for use in explosive atmospheres. 
Integral ratings, 1 through 100 horsepower, are built in the latest 
NEMA frames, 182 through 445 US, with ribs that add mechanical 
strength and increase the surface cooling area. 

Let your Wagner Sales Engineer show you how these protected motors 
can bring you savings on initial motor costs, maintenance costs, and in 
continuity of operation. 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Wagner Electric Gorporation 


TYPE JP. 
Explosion proof 
1 to 100 hp. 


6416 Plymouth Ave. « St. Louis 14, Missouri 


IN RATINGS THROUGH 


TYPE EP. 
Standard TEFC 
1 to 100 hp. 


500 HP. 


3 Asphalt Firms Accused of Price 


Discrimination by 


Washington— The Kefauver 
Committee contends that a few 
large producers of asphalt roofing 
products have established price 
uniformity which threatens the 


existence of small, independent 
asphalt firms. 
The Senate Anti-Trust and 


Monopoly Subcommittee charges 
that three firms, led by the Lloyd 
A. Fry Roofing Co., Chicago, 
dominate the industry. Asserting 
that the big companies use geo- 
graphic price discrimination, the 
report said the large firms with 
numerous distribution outlets 
consistently cut prices in markets 
served by small competitors in 
the South. Elsewhere, the report 
said, these firms either raise or 
maintain existing higher prices. 

Lloyd A. Fry, Jr., of the Fry 
Roofing Co., declined direct 
comment on the Kefauver re- 
port. But E. J. O’Leary, presi- 
dent of Ruberoid Co., New 
York, declared “there is anything 
but administered prices in the 
asphalt roofing business.” 
O’Leary, whose firm was men- 
tioned in the report along with 
Fry and Certain-teed Products 
Corp., said he agreed with Sen. 
Everett M. Dirksen’s comments 
on the committee’s findings. The 
Illinois Republican, a member of 
the Kefauver panel, issued a ring- 
ing dissent. 

While suggesting the asphalt 
firm’s activities may violate the 
Robinson-Patman Act anti-price 
discrimination provisions, the 
subcommittee said it was making 
no specific recommendations for 
new legislation at this time. It 
will wait until the Justice Depart- 
ment and Federal Trade Com- 
mission complete a review of 
problems raised during the hear- 
ing. 

But the committee cited the 
asphalt study as further evidence 
of a need for Congressional ap- 
proval of a perennial, small busi- 
ness-sponsored amendment to 
the Robinson-Patman Act. This 
would restrict a seller’s right to 
cut prices to some customers in 
order to meet “in good faith” a 
competitor’s prices. 

Senator Dirksen charged the 
Kefauver Committee with acting 
like a grand jury and declared 
testim®ny supported none of the 
charges. Prices are not admin- 
istered and competition is such 


General Trading to Use 
Quick-Way Denver Plant 


Denver—Joint manufacturing 
operations have been organized 
at Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co.’s 
Denver plant to accommodate 
- sates Trading Co.’s product 
ine. 

General Trading, Minneapolis, 
is a subsidiary of American Ma- 
chine Co., Culver City, Calif., 
and Quick-Way is a subsidiary of 
Penn-Texas Corp. Both firms 
said the arrangement will permit 
expansion at the Denver plant. 


Paperboard Mill Planned 


Augusta, Ga. — Continental 
Can Co. will build a paperboard 
mill 11 miles south of here. With 
construction expected to be com- 
pleted by 1961, the mill will 
turn out 350 tons of bleached 
sulphate paperboard and paper 
a day. 


6 


Kefauver Group 


that new firms easily can enter 
the field, he said. 

The asphalt report, based on a 
three-day study of asphalt roofing 
prices last March, was the latest 
in a series by the Kefauver in- 
vestigators on co-called “ad- 
ministered price industries.” In 
earlier reports, the committee ad- 
vanced a theory that in some con- 
centrated industries prices are set 
arbitrarily by management with 
little regard to normal market fac- 
tors such as supply and demand. 


Mediation Chief Sees 
‘Rough Labor Year 


Washington — Federal media- 
tion chief Joseph F. Finnegan 
forecasts possible strikes this year 
in the oil, electrical, steel, meat 
packing, and longshore indus- 
tries. He says it is going to be a 
“rough” year. 

Finnegan looks for a tougher 
management attitude in negotia- 
tions as a result of recession cost- 
cutting and layoffs. Unions on 
the other hand, he said, will be 
seeking to recoup 1958’s mini- 
mum pay advances and to offset 
higher cost-of-living. 

The labor mediator said he 


expects his staff to be busy with 
more than 150 major labor con- 
tracts covering over 3 million 
workers expiring between now 
and the end of the year. 

In Chicago, meanwhile, United 
Steel Workers president David J. 
McDonald says he is hoping for 
an early, strike-free settlement 
on the steel industry contract 
expiring June 30. 

“Since there is some evidence 
of recovery in the economy, I 
think it would be sad for the 
steel companies to force suspen- 
sion of operations this year,” 
McDonald told a press con- 
ference following a meeting of 
the union’s executive board. 

McDonald contended that the 


industry spokesmen have been 
“stressing that a strike is inevi- 
table.” But he added: “I cer- 
tainly do not want a shutdown 
and hope we can conclude a 
settlement without a strike. 

The steel industry contract ne- 
gotiations, which will open in 
late May or early June, have 
been billed as the “negotiations 
to watch” for the direction of 
labor costs throughout 1959. 


Carlisle Buys Tensolite 


Carlisle, Pa.—Tensolite Insu- 
lated Wire Co., Inc., Tarrytown, 
N. Y., has been acquired as a 
wholly owned subsidiary by the 
Carlisle Corp. 


EVALUATING THE COPPER METALS #3 


Conner Availability — Outlook 


Many purchasing agents have been concerned about 
the future supply of the copper metals, both be- 
cause of their design importance and because of 
the tight markets of the past. You have asked many 
searching questions: “Flow much copper is there?” 
“Will there be enough ten years from now — or 
twenty?” “What happened after the war — and will 
it happen again?” “Supposing my specifications 


change?” 


The Copper & Brass Research Association pre- 
sents the following data to help give you the facts 
you need for intelligent long-range planning: 


As of today, based on current rates of consumption, 
the free world has at least a 50-year proved reserve 
of copper. Of course consumption will undoubtedly 
increase, but the discovery of substantial new de- 


Ore Reserves and Capacities 
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posits and further development of existing deposits 
are an equal certainty. 

Many people outside the copper industry are 
confused, and unnecessarily worried, by published 
“reserve” figures. 
tion of long run availability or total mineral de- 
posits. The industry lists only those reserves which 
have been “proved” for development, and these de- 


But these figures are no indica- 


veloped reserves actually increase over time. Future 


copper supplies will be substantially greater than 
these “‘reserve”’ figures indicate. 
Another measure of copper availability is mine 


capacity. Here, too, the future is assured, as the 


graph below demonstrates. Free-world copper mine 


capacity is currently over 3.6 million short tons per 


depletions. 


year. Increased facilities already scheduled or un- 
derway will bring that figure to 4.2 million by 1962— 
an increase of better than 15% in 5 years, despite 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


Hix Retires, 50 Years 
With Chesapeake & Ohio 


Cleveland—A. Witt Hix has 
retired as vice president, pur- 
chasing and stores, for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
after 50 years with the company. 
His responsibilities have been 
taken over by Owen Clarke, a 
vice president. 

Hix became general purchas- 
ing agent in 1942 and chief pur- 


chases and stores officer in 1953. 
Three years later he was ap- 
pointed vice president. 


Leslie S. Robbins, purchasing 
agent at the University of Colo- 
rado for 23 years, has resigned 
to accept a post as a research 
and program specialist in higher 
education with the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Robbins is the author of more 
than 50 published articles on 
purchasing. 


Richard E. Drady has been 
made purchasing agent of the 
Heel and Sole Division, Ameri- 
can Biltrite Rubber Co., Chelsea 
and Stoughton, Mass. His office 
is at Chelsea. 


Fred Nowotny, longtime pur- 
chasing agent for Ballou & 
Wright Co., Portland, Ore., has 
been named treasurer of the firm. 


Frederick J. Greenleaf has 
been named purchasing agent for 


the Bristol Brass Corp., Bristol, 
Conn., succeeding the late C. V. 
Chapin. Edward Montella moves 
up to Greenleaf’s former post of 
assistant purchasing agent. 


Harry E. Gravlin, Jr., has 
joined Hamilton Standard, Divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corp., 
Windsor Locks, Conn., as pro- 
duction manager, a new post. He 
will be responsible for purchas- 
ing, factory, and production 
product operations. 


excellent for volume ant variety 


The Post-War “Shortages” 
When World War II ended, most users expected 
their procurement problems with the copper metals 
to come to an immediate end. Why didn’t they? 
The Copper Industry was producing more metal 
than ever before. Military needs for copper were 
decreased. Where did it all go? 

The answer is that this was a psychological short- 
age rather than a physical one. Remembering the 
wartime scarcities, and restrictions, and looking at 
their low inventories, people began stockpiling cop- 
per. And the Government was protecting its supply 
on the basis of requirement estimates with a large 
safety factor. Orders backlogged and copper for 
immediate use was difficult to obtain. 

Could this happen again? Conceivably it could, 
but a recurrence is not likely. The Copper Industry 
has greatly increased its capacity; there is plenty 
of metal in the ground, and inventory levels are 
generally comfortable. As a result, people now have 
more confidence in the Industry’s ability to meet 
their long-run needs, have more experience in esti- 
mating those needs, and have more of a stock 
cushion to ride out any temporary supply fluctua- 
tion which might occur in this, or any other, free 
competitive market. Therefore the copper market 
should, in the future, be much more realistic and 
much more stable than it was ten years ago. 


New Specifications and Products 


Copper, as we have seen, is abundant — but will you 
be able to get the kinds of copper you will want? 
How about alloys, forms and custom shapes? 

Here again the picture is very good. An energetic 
research and development program throughout the 
Industry is producing new alloys and improving 
old ones. The October 20 issue of “Steel” lists thirty- 
four additional copper alloys since their last review 
two years ago. A number of these were developed 
in cooperation with users to provide better alloys 
for existing needs. Others anticipate your future 
requirements. 

The physical forms in which these metals can be 
supplied also make news: There are longer-length 
coils for automated fabrication, thinner sheets for 
miniaturization, and more intricate and accurate 
custom extrusions and forgings for lower manu- 
facturing costs. 

The Copper Industry is proving its determina- 
tion to supply you as much as you want, when you 
want it and how you want it. If you have a specific 
supply requirement, the Copper & Brass Research 
Association will be happy to help you locate a 
supplier who can meet your needs. Just write or 
call CABRA, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 
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WIDER SELECTION is possible with the many new alloys, and 
the variety of standard and custom forms in which they can 
be supplied. Above are some of the rods, bars, sheets, strips 
and coils most frequently specified. 


There’s a new frontier in.. 
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A. J. STRAUSS 


Riegel Names Strauss 
Director of Purchases 


New York—A. J. Strauss has 
been promoted from purchasing 
agent to the new post of director 
of purchases by Riegel Paper 
Corp. 

He will report to R. L. Ker- 
ridge, vice president, and ad- 
minister policy on purchasing 
and its effect on inventory con- 
trol, and trade relations for all 
the corporation’s divisions. 
Strauss will continue to operate 
out of the firm’s Milford, N. J., 
mill. 

Harry L. Singley, assistant 
purchasing agent, will assume 
responsibility for over-all admin- 
istration of the purchasing de- 
partment for the New Jersey di- 
vision. 


Joseph M. Till, former pro- 
duction control and purchasing 
manager for the Talley Corp., 
has been named production con- 
trol manager for the Montebello 
plant of Western Design, a Divi- 
sion of U. S. Industries, Inc. 


Obituaries 


G. H. Fleischer 


Coral Gables, Fla.—G. H. 
Fleischer, 70, purchasing agent 
of the First National Bank of 
Miami at Coral Gables, died Dec. 
12. He formerly served as pur- 
chasing agent of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 


E. J. McClees 


Philadelphia — Earle J. Mc- 
Clees, who was purchasing agent 
for the Bureau of Aircraft Pro- 
duction in World War I, died 
Dec. 31. He was a former di- 
rector of a nine-state region for 
the Ferguson Farm Equipment 
Co. 

He is survived by his wife, a 
sister, and a brother. 


Samuel Woodhead 


Salt Lake City — Samuel 
Woodhead, 73, purchasing agent 
and secretary for the Independ- 
ent Coal & Coke Co., died Dec. 
28. 


E. H. Hungerford 


Syracuse, N. Y.—E. Hobart 
Hungerford, 87, former purchas- 
ing agent for the Globe Malleable 
Iron Co., died Dec. 31. He also 
had served as financial secretary 
of the old Brown-Lipe Gear 


Corp. 


Good Year, Forecasts Commerce Department; 
Annual Survey Indicates Business Optimistic 


Secretary Strauss Expects Momentum Gained from 1958 Recovery 
To Carry Economy to High Levels; Mitchell Sees Unemployment 


(Continued from page 1) 
growing confidence” and the mo- 
mentum gained from the 1958 
recovery “can be expected to 
carry the economy to new levels 
in 1959.” He balanced his gen- 
eral optimism by noting that 
some sectors still are uncertain, 
notably in plant and equipment 
expenditures, U.S. exports, and 
the size of the automobile 
market. 

Mitchell stated that two big 
problems of 1958— inflation and 
unemployment — both have 
shown improvements recently, 
and prices seem to be under con- 
trol at the moment. But he warns 


the prices could once again get 
out of hand if there is too much 
complacency regarding them. 
The Labor Secretary predicted 
that the year will see a record 
number of people employed in 
non-farm jobs but that there may 
very well be “substantial pools of 
unemployment continuing well 
into 1959.” 

Here are the B.D.S.A. indus- 
try outlooks: 

Automobiles—A _ conservative 
estimate of 5.5 million car out- 
put, 30% higher than the 10- 
year low of last year. This would 
provide an improved outlook for 
other industries such as metals, 
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glass, rubber, textiles, and 
leather. Key factors aiding the 
upturn are better public attitude 
toward new car buying, engineer- 
ing and styling changes, and 
more industry stability following 
settlement of labor contracts. 

Trucks—Output of one mil- 
lion units, 20% higher than last 
year. Truck trailer output is esti- 
mated at 21% higher with 56,- 
349 units. 

Railroad Freight Cars—The 
depressed car-building industry 
looks for a slightly better year, 
but nowhere near its capacity. 
The industry has been virtually 
priced out of the foreign market 
because of wage differentials. 

Iron and Steel—Generally im- 
proved business conditions plus 
inventory buildups are expected 
to push ingot production to close 
to record output. The forecast is 
for 105-110 million tons, com- 
pared with 85 million tons last 
year and the 1955 peak of 117 
million. Output figures assume 
no major strikes, however, which 
remain a _ definite possibility. 
Forging, castings and ferroalloys 
industries also look for increased 
activity, helped in part by the 
pickup in construction and auto 
manufacturing. 

Copper—tThe late 1958 pick- 
up in demand for copper is ex- 
pected to carry forward through- 
out the year. Supply and demand 
should come into better balance, 
with consequences of greater 
price stability. Copper and cop- 
per-base products supply situa- 
tion rated the best in years be- 
cause of expansion of mining 
capacity and mill facilities. 

Lead and Zinc—Strengthened 
demand is ahead for both prod- 
ucts. A 5% increase in lead con- 
sumption is anticipated over the 
1958 estimate of a million short 
tons. Zinc usage is predicted at 
8-10% higher than 1958 con- 
sumption. 

Aluminum—Growing demand 
for aluminum in new products 
is expected to shove output up 
20% or more over last year, or 
close to two million tons. Re- 
cently announced _ stabilized 
prices will aid the industry. 

Magnesium — Aircraft and 
missile programs should aid this 
industry to record a 20% in- 
crease in growth this year. 

Electrical Equipment — A 
10% rise forecast over 1958, 
sales totaling $6.5 billion. Fac- 
tors aiding the rise: increased 
generation of electricity, popula- 
tion increases, the trend to subur- 
ban living, new construction, and 
increased disposable income. 

Materials Handling Equip- 
ment—Reversal of the slight dip 
in 1958 with sales exceeding a 
billion dollars. 

General Equipment — Im- 
provements in sight for industrial 
pumps, compressors, hand tools, 
and friction bearings. 

Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration—A 10 to 15% pickup. 

Construction Machinery—A 
“fair” production year is forecast 
by the industry due to the con- 
struction revival, shipments esti- 
mated to increase 15% to total 
$2 billion. 


Agricultural Machinery and 
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Equipment—A modest increase 
over the good business enjoyed 
last year, production to total 
$1.9 billion despite the drop in 
farm incomes now looming. 

Power Equipment — Uncer- 
tainty because of the low level of 
new orders. Prospects of a sub- 
stantial increase in hydro-tur- 
bine production, but a slight fall- 
ing off in steam boiler output and 
steam-turbine output. 

Oil Field, Gas, and Water 
Well Drilling Machinery — Im- 
proved demand for petroleum 
production should mean substan- 
tially increased drilling activity 
and consequently new demand 
for machinery. 

Machine Tools — Moderate 
improvements over a_ disap- 
pointing 1958, when the indus- 
try was hit by a bag of troubles: 
recession, replacement market 
failing to come up to expecta- 
tions, falling exports, and in- 
creasingly serious foreign com- 
petition. Cutting-type tool out- 
put is forecast at $420 million, or 
only $10 million above the ten- 
year low set in 1958. Forming 
and shaping type tools shipments 
predicted to increase’ only 
slightly to $155 million. 

Construction — The biggest 
single industry in the nation ex- 
pects a general advance that will 
carry total activity across the $50 
billion mark for the first time. 
The outlook is for a 7% increase 
over 1958, with total spending 
at $52.3 billion. Improvements 
here will radiate to many other 
industries. These include house- 
hold durables, autos, electrical 
equipment, construction mate- 
rials, sand, stone, gravel, con- 
crete, metals, lumber, furnaces, 
and heaters. 

Private Construction — This 
category, mainly housing, expects 
to account for $32.5 billion of 
the total. Housing starts are esti- 
mated at $1.2 million this year. 

Public Construction—Figured 
to reach $17.1 billion, up 17%, 
due to greater federal spending, 
especially on highways. 

Lumber—Production is 
pected to increase 3.5% 


the estimated 32 billion board 
feet in 1958, sales to jump 6.6% 
and total consumption to be up 
3.8%. 

Softwood Plywood—tThe in- 
dustry is expected to set its 13th 
consecutive production record, 
output is pegged at 10% higher 
than last year. 

Hardwood Plywood—Contin- 
ued downtrend in this industry 
is predicted, as foreign competi- 
tion continues to cut into the 
market. 

Household Appliances — 
Tightened controls on costs and 
productivity and depleted inven- 
tories put appliance makers in a 
better position to enter an ex- 
panding market. A 5% pickup is 
predicted. 

Textiles—Some modest rise is 
forecast, but foreign competition 
remains a_ disturbing factor. 
Profits were spotty in 1958 for 
many segments of the industry, 
but improved business gives hope 
for a pickup. 

Chemicals — The expanding 
chemical industry looks for a 
5% increase in manufacturers’ 
sales this year. Exports are ex- 
pected to top the 1958 figure. 
Further rises are slated for plas- 
tic and synthetic rubber manu- 
facturing. 

Paper and Board—tThis ex- 
panding industry looks to a rec- 
ord-breaking output of 32 mil- 
lion tons, which would be 4% 
higher than last year. 

Containers and Packaging 
High level operations are the 
outlook for this industry, which 
barely felt the effects of the re- 
cession. 

Office Equipment—Typewrit- 
er sales are expected to jump 
more than 15% to total about 
$300 million. 

Scientific | and Industrial 
Equipment — Guided missile 
spending will help boost sales in 
this industry to $3.25 billion for 
the year, up 10-15% over last 
year. 

Communications — Sales will 
rise only slightly to $2.55 billion, 
bolstered by defense needs tak- 
ing 20% of the output. 
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Ghost Town Visit Sparked Raymond 
To Become a Weekend Gold Miner 
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RUSSELL C. RAYMOND, Director of Purchasing for CBS Television during the week, turns 
into a weekend prospector working his 40-acre gold placer claim in Mojave Desert. 


It was a trip to a ghost town about two 
years ago that turned Russell C. Ray- 
mond into a confirmed sourdough. 

Raymond, director of purchasing for 
CBS Television in Los Angeles, wandered 
into gold prospecting quite by chance 
and today is a partner in a 40-acre gold 
placer claim in the Mojave Desert. 

On the visit to the ghost town, a 
popular California tourist attraction, 
Raymond and his wife, Florence, hap- 
pened to pick up some attractive gem 
stones in the area. 

“Of course we didn’t know what they 
were at the time. They turned out to 
be jasper and agate,” Raymond relates. 
“That got us interested in prospecting and 
we decided to find out more about it.” 

A professional desert prospector, 
Walter Bickel, got them enthused about 
staking out a claim and explained how 
to go about it. 

Before filing the claim it was necessary 
to perform discovery work. This involved 
removing a minimum of seven cubic yards 
of material with shovels and extracting 
the gold. 

Raymond turned this into a family af- 


fair when his wife and their two children, 
Russell Jr., now 16, and Nancy Lee, now 
13, went along to the diggings. 

The discovery work yielded “some 
gold,” Raymond says, “but not much. In 
all probability we’ll never find enough to 
even make expenses. But it’s a fine way 
to spend week-ends and vacations with 
the family. The big advantages of pros- 
pecting, as we see it, are fresh air, sun- 
shine, peace, quiet and solitude. 

“After being tied to a desk all week, 
the desert is a wonderful place for 
meditating. And I get a certain spiritual 
lift from being out of doors and work- 
ing with my hands.” 

Although the prospecting is_ strictly 
a hobby with the Raymonds, they pursue 
it seriously. They recently bought a house 
trailer especially for their excursions to 
the claim site and on week-ends “we 
just fill it with food and take off.” 

The site is some 25 miles from the 
nearest town, and the nearest sign of 
civilization, other than Bickel’s cabin 
near the diggins, is an electric power line 
eight miles away. 

A day at the diggins begins in the very 
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early cool morning hours with the en- 
tire Raymond family laying into picks 
and shovels, the time-honored tools of 
prospecting. 

With accomplishment of this chore, 

material is put through a_ gasoline- 
powered dry wash machine to separate 
the gold. Raymond and Bickel built the 
machine themselves. 
_ And in the evening,—“‘We sit around 
listening to Bickel and another pros- 
pector, Tom Tait, tell how much gold 
they’ve taken out of the desert. Prospec- 
tors are among the finest story-tellers 
in the world.” 

The Raymond are required to per- 
form at least $100 worth of assessment 
work annually in order to keep the claim 
active. And, by evaluating the labors 
of cach member of the family at $1 an 
hour, it takes only a few week-ends to 
fulfill this requirement. 

Until his transfer to California in 1953 
from CBS in New York, Raymond con- 
fesses he’d never fully appreciated the 
rewards of outdoor living. 

He had joined CBS in 1950 as a buyer 
and before that had worked for D. Mc- 


Lagan & Co., New York, which acts as 


purchasing office in the United States 
for the General Electric Co., Ltd., of 
England. 

Despite his apparent resignation to 
never getting rich from his diggins, 
Raymond admits that one of the entice- 
ments is the hope of making a strike. 

“It’s like the golfer who’s always hop- 
ing his next drive will be a hole-in-one 
or the fisherman who expects the next 
fish will be the biggest on the record. 

“That’s how it is with prospecting. 
You never know what’s around the 
corner.” 


New Trucking Firm Formed, 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Expansion and 
consolidation is the by-word of Best Way 
of Indiana, Inc., the state’s newest truck- 
ing firm. Coinciding with the unification 
of three other trucking concerns, Best 
Way announced a $1.5 million expansion 
program. 

The three companies meshed into Best 
Way are Gerard Motor Express, Inc., and 
Green Line Motor Express, Inc., both of 
Terre Haute, and B.B.&I. Motor Freight, 
of Bloomington. 


_ PACKAGED POWER 


NEW IDEAS IN." 


New tubeless 0.1% a-c line regula- 
tors give up to 5kva out. High output 
and fast response result from a unique 
combination of semi-conductor and 
magnetic amplifier principles in the 
new Sorensen Model R3010 and R5010 
a-c line regulators. Model R5010 (left) 
puts out up to 5kva and Model R3010, 
3kva. Provision for remote sensing al- 
lows you to hold regulation accuracy at 
the load despite length of output leads, 
and, with an external transformer, 
permits regulation of any a-c voltage. 
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Broadest line of a-c regulators. A 
complete line of electronic a-c regulat- 
ing equipment, supplying powers as 
high as 15kva, is manufactured by 
Sorenson. Single phase and 3 phase, 
50, 60, 400 cps, 115 and 230 vac mod- 
els are available. Good example of 
these is the 10kva Model 10000S sup- 
ply (left). Others: Precision a-c regula- 
tors (+0.01%) for labs or meter cali- 
bration; and fast-response low-distor- 
tion a-c regulators where line transients 
must be reduced to a minimum. 


... and rugged, economical MVR’s. 
Low cost, low distortion, long life and 
a broad selection of modeis are out- 
standing features of Sorensen MVR’s 
(Magnetic Voltage Regulators). Capac- 
ities range from 30 to 2000 va. Regu- 
lation is on the order of +0.5%. Both 
harmonic-filtered and unfiltered mod- 
els are available with 115vac out. Mod- 
els for 6.3 and 12.6 out, unfiltered, 
also available. 


Sorensen makes a complete line of packaged power equipment~—including 
regulated d-c supplies, inverters, converters and frequency changers. Despite the 
breadth of the standard Sorensen line, our engineers are always ready to discuss 
your specialized power requirements up to complete power systems for complex 


computers or other critical equipment. Write for complete data. 
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IN EUROPE, contact Sorensen-Ardag, Zurich, 


IN EASTERN CANADA, Bayly Engineering, Ltd. 
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Switzerland. IN WESTERN CANADA, ARVA. 
IN MEXICO, Electro Labs, S. A., Mexico City. 
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Our Progress Depends on Us 


TT HERE is nothing more natural than for purchasing men to seek more 
recognition from top management. However, purchasing executives 
are not the only ones seeking increased stature. Traffic managers, production 
managers, quality control men, to name just a few, are among those who 
are constantly secking admittance to top management councils. 

We, of course, are interested only in the purchasing profession. Purchasing 
men have made known their desire for increased stature in many ways. But 
being realists, we in the purchasing profession should recognize that this 
increased recognition is not going to come about overnight. Any student of 
a profession which has won top standing knows that it did not come easy. 

The medical profession, for example, has not always been looked up to. 
It was not too many years ago in many states that you did not need a special 
degree to practice law. But gradually through the years these professions 
have set up their own standards (some, of course, have been supplemented 
by laws) and in this way have won the confidence of the public. 

At times we think we have made no progress; but just glance around you 
at the signs, and you will see indications that we have. More and more 
you will read in the business pages of your daily newspaper quotations from 
purchasing people. The National Association of Purchasing Agents’ surveys 
are quoted regularly as are many from PURCHASING WEEK. It is true that 
these signs could well be termed public relations. No one can deny that 
they are. But, by the same token, as more and more people become accus- 
tomed to hearing purchasing men speak with authority and accuracy, the 
purchasing profession just has to move to a higher level. 

Another good sign is the fact that the American Management Association, 
probably the top organization of its kind in the United States, is now sched- 
uling seminars and workshops for purchasing men. One such advanced 
seminar was held in New York last week. Some 40 men from all 
parts of the country attended roundtables and discussed mutual problems. 

There is a dual benefit here. Participants obviously are benefitted in that 
they get a free interchange of advice, opinions, and in some cases, arguments. 
The second benefit comes from the fact that by having such a course, Ameri- 
can Management Association is, in effect, telling management that purchas- 
ing is an important profession. 

Another indication that purchasing men are moving to a higher plateau 
can be found in the caliber of men now being attracted to purchasing. More 
and more of the men have college degrees. More and more of them have 
something to contribute to a company besides the placing of a routine order. 

Nice as it would be to think that this action by others will automatically 
increase the stature of each individual, such is not the case. Each man in 
purchasing, each man who believes that purchasing is a profit center, has an 
obligation not only to himself but to the profession to do something about 
increased stature. 

There are many men doing things. There are leaders for the American 
Management Association’s seminars. There are N.A.P.A. officials who give 
of their time freely. But there is a limit as to what can be done for us. The 
thing is what are we going to do for ourselves? 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Likes Our Articles 


Dallas, Tex. 

The article “How Purchasing Men 
Can Keep Their Health,’ which ap- 
peared in your Aug. 25 issue was 
very well received. We have had sev- 
eral requests for reprints. 

You are to be commended for the 
many fine articles included in PurR- 
CHASING WEEK. 

Fred D. Bradley 
Purchasing Agent 

and Assistant Treasurer 
Southern Union Gas Co. 


More State Buying News 


Augusta, Me. 

[ am very much pleased with your 
publication and many of your articles 
are extremely interesting to me. 

Naturally, | am more interested in 
state purchasing news and I would like 
to take this opportunity to suggest that, 
if it is possible, you cover the area of 
state purchasing a little more. 

I realize that you have many items 
to cover of interest to your subscribers 
and I trust that you will take my sug- 
gestion in the light in which it is given. 

J. R. Dyer 
State Purchasing Agent 


Cutting Oil Not So New 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We read with a great deal of interest 
the item beginning on the first page of 
your Dec. 1 issue titled “Lubricant 
Trends Affecting P.A.’s.” 

However, we were surprised to note 
the last paragraph of this article which 
reads: 

“Gulf Oil Corp. has also introduced 
a new cutting oil, Gulfcut 45B. It was 
designed to keep machine tools work- 
ing at maximum efficiency by cooling 
the work piece and preventing chips 
from building up on the tool edge, in- 
creasing tool life.” 

Gulfcut 45B has been included in 
our line of cutting oils for several 
years. 

B. W. S. Dodge 

Director 

Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


eQOur error—we _ misinterpreted 


your release. 


Readers Request Reprints 


Hillside, N. J. 
You published an article on rating 
vendors at St. Regis Paper Co. (“Ven- 
dor Evaluation Plan Termed Simple, 
Effective at St. Regis Paper Co.,” July 
28, p. 8). If available I would like a 
reprint of that article and any other 
material you may have on this subject. 
I am making a detailed study of this 
problem and will appreciate any help 
you can give me. 
E. M. Krech 
Director of Purchases 
J. M. Huber Corp. 


e Also see: “Firms Benefit From 
Competition, Vendor Quality Sys- 
tem Indicates,” Jan. 27, p. 6; 
“How Bendix K.C. Division’s Pur- 
chasing Department Operates Ven- 
dor Rating,” Nov. 17, p. 14; and 


“Learn to Know Your Suppliers by 
Visiting Their Plants,” Nov. 17, p. 
12. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

I recently had an opportunity to 
read your Dec. 15 issue. I would like 
to get a copy of this issue or a reprint 
of the article “Purchasing Field Offers 
Many Opportunities” (p. 12). 

This material is for a course in pur- 
chasing which I teach at the University 
of San Francisco. 

J. D. Hahn 

Purchasing Agent 

University of California 
Medical Center 


Chicago, IIL. 

In September or October of last year 
PURCHASING WEEK did an extensive 
study of office copying machines of the 
type including Veri-Fax, Thermo- 
Fax, etc. (“Copying Machines Will 
Reproduce Written Matter Quickly 
and Cheaply,” p. 18, and “Select Your 
Copying Machine After Studying 
These Detailed Descriptions,” p. 19, 
Sept. 29). 

This article included a very compre- 
hensive table on a two-page spread 
which listed all of the machines, costs, 
manufacturers, and other information. 

Please send us a reprint of this issue. 

John E. Madden 
Purchasing Agent 
Kohl & Madden Printing Ink Corp. 


New York, N. Y. 

We understand that your Sept. 15 
issue Of PURCHASING WEEK contained 
an article of interviews with purchas- 
ing agents on the subject of buying 
from a foreign source (“PURCHASING 
WEEK Asks You... .” p. 11.) 

It would be much appreciated, if 
you could send us a copy of that 
article. 

M. Berger 
President 
Continental Precision Products 


Salem, Mass. 

I noted with interest an article in 
your Dec. 29 issue detailing thermo- 
plastic paper as manufactured by Cin- 
cinnati Industries, Inc. (“Thermo- 
plastic Paper Offers Industry New 
Molding Material for Many Shapes of 
Article,” p. 14). 

I am interested in requesting samples 
but was unable to find their mailing 
address in the article. I should appreci- 
ate it very much if you would send me 
their address. 

Jack P. LaCava 
Piolite Plastic Corp. 


@ It is 515 Station Ave., Cincinnati 
15, Ohio, 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Adds You:..|_ _==S WASZONSS SORES 


If you were in a position to hire a new man in your 
purchasing department, would you give preference 
to a man from your company with production ex- 
perience or to a man from outside with purchasing 
experience (in your industry line)? 


R. R. Burns 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York 


“It has always been our policy to pro- 
mote men from within. There are two 
good reasons for this. The first is morale. 
The second is the nature of our organiz- 
ation and the highly specialized nature 
of our business. We have always believed 
that knowledge of many phases of our 
work better fits individuals for advance- 
ment. The policy is not so rigid, however, 
as to exclude hiring a man with superior 
ability and experience from outside.” 


M. E. Morgan 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“We would give preference to a com- 
pany man with production experience 
who meets all the necessary qualifications 
for our buyer training program. We would 
only hire a man from the outside with 
purchasing experience when we could 
not find qualified personnel in our com- 
pany. This policy offers opportunities to 
our employees and we also gain the bene- 
fits of his knowledge of our products and 
of people with whom he works.” 


C. FE. Meyers 
J-B-T Instruments, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn. 


“In a business of our size, it would FRIALS FAST? 
definitely be to our advantage to couple * 


the valued experience of a good produc- 
tion man with the proper training in the NATIONAL FIBRE DELIVERS STANDARD GRADES FROM STOCK 
techniques of purchasing. It has always 
been our company’s policy to upgrade Weekly materials stock reports cut delivery time! 
from within whenever possible. !t 1s quite : , ; 
probable that in a larger organization, an For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized Fibre and 
experienced purchasing agent in a related Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. Every Monday 
field would be the most efficient choice.” morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute information on available stock. 
Stocks include grades of PHENOLITE® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized Fibre and 
National Nylon. 

Sin A. sinstthaae Seat Come a If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications . . . timed 
Trenton, N. J Po to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic fabricating plants— 

“7 RT Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California; Johnson City, New York 


‘“ . and Toronto, Canada. 
We have a policy of promotion from to, 


within and of training people in all facets Normal stocks average Extruded Nylon Rod is 
of the firm’s operations. Production ex- Pow " J) ™ 30 of the most used WATIONAL stocked in diameters 
perience would be an asset; however, <i ‘ ; SIGNO)GNEGEM «grades including glass from 4%" to 2”. Nylon 
more is required. If those characteristics . —_—— base, major paper and nylon fabricated parts can be 
peculiar to purchasing, such as ability to : Laminated PLASTIC cotton base grades and specified in an almost 
analyze market conditions, an inclination —» S a those meeting Mil-Specs. limitless variety. 

toward selling, etc., were not found in BieS wee 
someone in the firm it would be necessary 


to fill the position from outside.” Commercial Fibre, used You profit from the effi- 


NATIONAL in a broad range of ap- FABRICATED ciency of an integrated 


C. A. Glassman lications, available in materials manufacturer- 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. + Aan caught. ante ly" to 214" thick. PARTS fabricator. This “‘single- 

FIBRE Colors: red, black or source service” is geared 

“It's our policy to promote from gray. to fast delivery. 

within the framework of the purchasing 
division, whenever possible. In our case, 
material control and vendor follow-up SAVE TIME — CALL YOUR NEARBY NATIONAL SALES OFFICE ANY MONDAY MORNING 
come under the jurisdiction of purchasing, 
and generally it is from these areas that Baltimore ..... . . VAlley 3-0393 New York... . COrtlandt 7-3895 
we recruit Our buyers. In selecting peo- Boston ..... .. . TWinbrook 4-3500 Philadelphia ae . SHerwood 8-0760 


le for these departments, we naturall : x : , 
a give pls ophae to a man vad Chicago... . . . « « AUstin 7-1935 Pittsburgh . . . . . - - FAirfox 1-3939 


our company with production experience, Cincinnati . . . . . . . GArfield 1-0632 Rochester Bee 9 Pte 
provided he met our qualifications.” Cleveland ..... . . CHerry 1-2086 St. Lovis . . . . . « « PArkview 5-95 
Dallas .......... DAvis 8-1733 Se. Petevebure . . - + 2 ss 0 « eaaee 
Detroit... . . . . UNiversity 3-3632 San Francisco . . DAvenport 6-4667 
Next Week — January 26 Griffin, Ga. Be ee on ee GRiffin 8-1308 Seattle a a . « « MElrose 7298 


indianapolis . . . . . . WAlnut 3-6381 ‘Wilmington . . . . . . Olympia 5-6371 
LosAngeles. . . . . . RAymond 3-3129 IN CANADA: 
Do you think purchasing should or should Milwaukee ... . . BRoadway 6-6995 National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


‘ T h ‘ d 5 Wh 5 New Haven. ..... . LOcust 2-3594 Toronto ....... . LEnnox 2-3303 
not price all purchasing orders: y! Newark ...... . .« Mitchell 2-6090 Montreal. ..... . . AVenwe 8-7536 


Six purchasing men answer this question: 


You can suggest a question to be answered 
in this department by writing: 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... ¢) NATIONAL veucanizenw rFizvzre co. 


330 West 42nd Street , 
New York 36, N. Y. Wilmington 99, Delaware « In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Toronto 3, Ontario 
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WEATHERPROOFING is provided b 
waterproof. Here fruit in corrugate 


BULK HANDLING is demonstrated w 
replaces six 5-lb. fiber canisters. Th 


@ Weatherproofing 


e Insulation 


e Display 
e Bulk Handling 
e Customer Satisfaction 
e Space Saving 
e Handling Ease 
e Strength 


e Economy 


HANDLING EASE is the chief virtue of this application for corrugated. Nickel alloy pigs ce 
containers. Customer dumps pigs, container and all, into melting furnace. Corrugated 
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ecial corrugated material. Resin makes material INSULATION based on aluminum foil keeps product fresh. Foil slows DISPLAY printing with colorful inks adds another 
hiner gets cooling water spray to remove field heat. moisture and heat loss. Package is suitable for meats, other perishables. function to corrugated. It helps users sell the product. 


7 


~ 


4 


p use of one 30-lb. polyethylene-lined box which CUSTOMER SATISFACTION can be built into corrugated container. Tear SPACE SAVING results from folding corrugated boxes 
rial is poured from a specially designed container. tapes permit easy opening, save time for consumer and receiving clerk. flat before shipping or for storing in the user's plant. 


ove Useful to P.A.s with Packaging Problems 


om producer in corrugated STRENGTH reaches new level with development of triple-wall cor- ECONOMY is stressed in the octagon-shaped corrugated container where gross 
© effect on melting process. rugated. Box packages heavy steel stampings formerly crated. weight is quarter that of previously used materials. Boxes boast 60% savings. 
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Manufacturing and Purchasing Organization at A.M.F's DeWalt Division 


V.P. Manufacturing 
(Al. Wedge) 


| 


I 


Dir. of Mat. 
(Hugh Johnson) 


Inspection 
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Production 


Too! & Methods 
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Troffic 
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Prod 
control 
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Shipping 


Mot. 


Scheduling handling 
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Maintenance 


Materials Director at DeWalt Aids Purchasing 


The creation of a director of 
materials post by the DeWalt Di- 
vision of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. is improving the 
purchasing function of the divi- 
sion. 

The first director is Hugh John- 
son who was promoted from pur- 
chasing agent. In his position he 
is responsible for traffic, produc- 
tion control, and purchasing. 

Johnson states: 

“Although it may be too early 
to pinpoint all the advantages of 
this setup, we have already found 
one. Where buyers previously 
spent much of their time expedit- 
ing and checking transportation, 
we have found that traffic (which 
comes under the new director of 
materials) can do a better job. 
Buyers can now concentrate on 
buying rather than expediting. 
This kind of assignment was not 
practical before when there was 
little overall responsibility for all 
phases of material management.” 

In reviewing why A.M.F. De- 


Walt embarked on the new or- 
ganization plan, Al Wedge, vice 
president of manufacturing, ad- 
mits, “One reason was even a bit 
selfish. I just didn’t have time to 
handle properly all the problems 
of the nine departments reporting 
to me. As a result many decisions 
were either delayed or not taken 
at all. But now Hugh can come 
to me with all the related prob- 
lems concerning materials within 
the plant. We can make a deci- 
sion at the time it needs to be 
made.” 

But two other reasons con- 
tributed to establishing the new 
post: growth of the company and 
the availability of someone (John- 
son) capable of filling the posi- 
tion. 

“If Hugh had not had the back- 
ground in purchasing which al- 
ready put him in contact with 
many phases of the plant—plus a 
curiosity about, and an interest 
in, the plant’s efficiency, we would 
not have been able to set up this 


Section A723-34 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, New York 


NAME =—_ 
COMPANY ____ 


---in any form 
.-- When and where 
you need it 


Select immersion heaters, strip 
heaters, cartridge heaters, or 
tubular heaters—for heating air, 
solids of any shape and liquids 
of any consistency with auto- 
matic, accurate heat control... 
on your production line or as 
part of your product. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT from local 
G-E Distributor stocks for 
standard items .. . fast, expert 
design and production of spe- 
cials, including cast-in elements. 
For more information, send the 
coupon today. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


STATE __ 


post. The only alternative would 
have been to take the time to 
train someone or bring someone 
in from the outside. Both would 
have delayed the benefits we now 
gain from this reorganization.” 
Wedge says. 

Although Hugh  Johnson’s 
background was primarily in pur- 
chasing at A.M.F. DeWalt, he 
did have previous experience in 
production control in his 18 years 
at the Lancaster, Pa., plant. He 
had been purchasing agent since 
1951. 


Johnson’s Outlook Now Broader 

“I now have an appreciation 
of the importance of production 
control which I didn’t have when 
I was responsible only for pur- 
chasing,” reports Hugh Johnson. 
This is one reason why Al Wedge 
feels that he now has an efficiently 
coordinated group handling ma- 
terials throughout his organiza- 
tion. 

When Al Wedge moved up 
from production superintendent 
to vice president of manufactur- 
ing over a year ago, he soon 
found that the days were just not 
long enough. 

“By trying to maintain an open 
door policy, I realized there were 
not enough hours in the day with 
nine men reporting to me. If the 
head of production control was 
in, frequently we couldn’t decide 
how to solve a probiem. We had 
to check back with purchasing, or 
traffic, and wait for the other de- 
partment head to come in. Or 
perhaps we had to wait for a staff 
meeting of them all. Meanwhile, 
one of the other eight department 
heads might be waiting. This 
meant problems were either post- 
poned or not solved when they 
should have been.” 

From experience within the 
automotive industry, Al Wedge 
was aware of the material man- 
agement concept. And the need 
for it within A.M.F. DeWalt was 
evident when he moved into the 
manufacturing post. In drawing 
up a plan for reorganization, he 
realized that sound rules of man- 
agement, as well as local condi- 
tions, were on his side. On a 
check sheet he listed the advan- 
tages such a move would have 
for the individuals within the 
company as well as the operation 
of the plant. These pointed out: 

1. The security of each indi- 

vidual would be increased 
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by strengthening the con- 
trol of materials. 

His own job would improve 
so that all departments 
could receive the assistance 
each required and de- 
served. 

It would prove that new 
opportunities for advance- 
ment would continue to be 
available, and that the 
company planned to pro- 
mote from within. 

As an ex-purchasing agent who 
moved into a new post in mate- 
rials management, Hugh Johnson 
appreciates that it can be a new 
opportunity. “Since 1951 when I 
became purchasing agent, the 
work has always been interesting, 
for purchasing has no boredom,” 
reports Johnson. “But over the 
years we gave more responsibil- 
ity to the three buyers and made 
improvements in the department. 
By last spring I had almost 
trained myself out of a job since 
the buyers were doing most of 
the work. I was available to move 
into the new materials director’s 
job.” 


Turns Attention to Packaging 

Since becoming director of 
materials, Johnson has not been 
content to sit back. He is already 
working actively on a problem he 
recognized in purchasing but did 
not have complete authority to 
solve. The problem was packag- 
ing. 

A.M.F. DeWalt, well-known to 
the home craftsmen as well as 
industrial shops as original pro- 


ducer of the radial-arm saw, 
manufactures a precisioned prod- 
uct requiring careful packaging. 
Johnson realizes that the ship- 
ping carton carrying the popular 
homeshop model is one of the 
most costly items involved in the 
final packaging—a part only dis- 
carded when the saw is used by 
the consumer. Here, he believes, 
is a chance for cost-reduction that 
affects production, traffic, sales, 
and purchasing. Johnson is now 
working on a solution that will 
mean cost savings for the com- 
pany, as well as offering advan- 
tages to the traffic department, 
distributor, and final consumer. 


Better Product, Same Cost 


Both Wedge and Johnson look 
upon better packaging as one of 
the typical problems that can be 
solved by the new director of 
materials. And it will give A.M.F. 
DeWalt the opportunity to im- 
prove its product without in- 
creased cost to the consumer. 

Hugh Johnson sums up his old 
and new responsibilities in these 
words: “I know of no other posi- 
tion in an organization where an 
alert, curious person has the op- 
portunity to appreciate how all 
departments must work together. 
If a person is satisfied just to 
process orders, and do nothing 
else, purchasing can be a dead 
end. 

“But, if he is inquisitive and 
can look beyond the paperwork, 
he can soon make himself valu- 
able to the organization in a 
position other than purchasing.” 


NEW CARTON for industrial woodworking machines is explained to 
Vice President Al Wedge by Hugh Johnson, left, director of materials. 
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-—— This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


JANUARY 19-25 


Paris—Better times may be ahead for Western Europe. 

. I he European Common Market Commission predicts better economic con- 
ditions for 1959—but believes that the boom will come only slowly. 

Over-all industrial production during the first quarter of 1959 is expected to 
be about 1-2% above the corresponding period of last year. 

Here are some of the specific first quarter industry predictions for the six 
Common Market countries. 

© Metal working industries, 3-5% increase. 

© Car production, 18-20% increase. 

¢ Truck and bus production, 4-8% increase. 

© Shipbuilding, 9-10% increase. 

© Machine building and construction, same as 1958. 


London—Industrial recovery in Britain may be a lot nearer than most 
people think. 

That’s one interpretation of statistics showing that unemployment, contrary 
to expectations, actually fell between November-December, 1958. 

The movement was in fact slight. But now it has prompted speculation that 
official steps taken last year to boost consumer spending are having a sizeable 
impact on activity of light industry. 

Taken along with improved export prospects, that trend could mitigate 
the effects of the continued slackness in heavy industry. 

It’s too soon, however, to look for a hike in commodity prices as a conse- 
quence. Purchasing men expect firmness, but that’s all, for the next few months 
to come. 

But they’re ready for dearer prices during the summer. It’s taken for granted 
now that commodity prices at end of 1959 will mostly score plus signs against 
the year-before level. 

Gains in many cases, however, may be slight. For one thing, it seems likely 
that businessmen are going to be content with cautious commodity stockbuild- 
ing this year. 

No one expects raw materials to be in short supply. So, industry will be 
reluctant to hold more stocks than strictly necessary. 


Beirut—-The Nasser-dominated Arab League brings another reminder of 
the economic conflict between Egypt and Israel in the swirling Mid-East power 
struggle. 

The Egyptians are again using the “boycott” technique to put the squeeze 
on foreign firms. 

The Arab League’s Regional Bureaus for the Boycott of Israel have just 
added the names of 20 U. S. and European firms to their blacklist for alleged 
economic and industrial interests in Israel. 

The 20 firms added to the list of foreign boycotted companies in the Arab 
countries include 12 U. S. firms, three British, three Italian, one German, and 
one Swedish. 

The 12 U. S. companies listed on the boycott roster this year are added to 
the 27 other U. S. firms which have been put on the blacklist since 1951. 

Total of firms boycotted so far is close to 200. 


Bonn—Final tally on 1958 West German industrial production and _ sales 
are beginning to trickle in. 

Last year’s sales (excluding West Berlin and Saar) amounted to $48.81 
billion, according to a preliminary estimate of the German Bureau of Statistics. 
This would mean a 3% increase over the $47.5 billion of 1957. 

Since the 1958 industrial price level was 0.8% higher than in 1957, the sales 
increase in terms of quantity was roughly 2%. 

But not all industries are showing up on the plus side of the ledger. Last 
year’s international metal slump, for example, hit West German aluminum 
production rather hard. 

According to preliminary estimates, 1958 production of aluminum amounted 
to roughly 137,000 tons—11% below the previous year. 

But things may be looking up. It’s hoped that recent aluminum price reduc- 
tions will reduce imports and lead to better capacity utilization of the aluminum 
industry. 

© ° e 


Hong Kong—A solution seems to have been reached on the dumping of 
cheap cotton cloth on the British market. 

New Hong Kong treaty limits exports of cotton cloth to the United Kingdom 
over the next three years. Agreement would hold exports to 115 million sq. yd. 
annually. 

British interests are only partially satisfied over the compromise. They think 
the ceiling set by the colony is much too high. 

Of equal significance to English spinners and weavers is the fact that 
India and Pakistan said they would make similar agreements if Hong Kong 
did. The latter two are now being approached to follow through. 

If all goes well, agreement by all could have a sharp effect on British 
textile industry, particularly the investment in new capital equipment. 

The rapid increase in imports from the Far East in recent years has put 
off anyone wishing to invest in the cotton industry. 

Proposed settlement could reverse that trend. 
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Japanese Cartel 
Seeks Markets 


Tokyo—With new world markets as 
their goal, 23 Japanese firms have formed 
a postwar Zaibatsu (cartel)—Mitsubishi 
Trading Co. 

The once militaristically-centered trade 
group seeks trade expansion by producing 
and exporting high quality products. It 
has opened an exhibition center in down- 
town Tokyo, with an eye cocked to the 
world market, especially Europe. 

Takeo Nishizawa, exhibit manager, 
gave four reasons why Japanese industry 
must unite to survive through exports: 

1. Japan cannot reach U. S. produced 
goods and therefore must compete with 
European countries and their markets. 

2. Mitsubishi Trading Co.’s 44 sales 
points throughout the world have not 
been united in relation to foreign trade. 

3. The government’s export policy is 
to represent small industries Overseas in 
keeping with Mitsubishi policy. 

4. Japan needs only a few contact 


points for foreign buyers. Too many out- 
lets have allowed foreign buyers bargain- 
ing room. 


German Aluminum Tags 
Down 7.3% in January 


Bonn—Two major German aluminum 
producers reduced primary aluminum 
prices by 7.3% effective Jan. 1, but the 
reduction only lowered prices to the level 
of Canadian aluminum. 

The government-owned company Ve- 
reinigte Aluminium-Werke, which sup- 
plies about three fourths of German alu- 
minum demand, led off by posting a 
price of $514 per metric ton. Aluminium- 
Huette Rheinfelden followed suit. 

When the world price reduction in alu- 
minum was instituted by Canadian pro- 
ducers last April, German producers did 
not entirely meet the reduction. As a 
result, German aluminum imports, which 
in 1957 barely reached the 40,000-ton 
duty free quota, soared to 65,000 tons 
last year. At the same time German out- 
put declined by about 11%. 


OT  CRAMPED 
_ for filing space? 


et more with VERTI-FILE 


. .. the new, modern system for filing active 
records. With VERTI-FILE you can file over 
twice as much material in the same floor area as 
with a conventional file. 


Each unit of VERTI-FILE provides space for 


23% lineal feet of active records. . 


. and posi- 


tions them for faster and more efficient usage. 
By comparison, a regular 4 drawer file holds 8% 
lineal feet of records. 

So don’t be cramped .. . get VERTI-FILE! 


Call your local DeLuxe dealer or write direct. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., Warren 23, Pa. 
A division of the Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


OM-89-02 
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Business Telephone 
Outside Dial and Pushbutton System 


Call Director streamlined push-button 
telephone is for business people who make 
or take a lot of calls. At the touch of a 
button, it can provide inter-office com- 
munications, arrange conference calls, 
and “‘add on” other extensions to incom- 
ing calls. Instrument is a low, compact 
button-studded unit with handle receiver 
cradled at its side. Two models are avail- 
able: one provides up to 18 pushbuttons, 
the other up to 30. 

Price: $10 to $15 mo. plus installation; 
(depends on number of buttons) varies in 
states. Delivery: immediate. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Bway, N.Y. 7, N.Y. (P.W., 1/19/59) 


Light-Duty Carrier 
Collapsible 


Lo-Tare is a light duty Cargo- 
tainer of welded wire mesh. It 
handles materials with capacities 
up to 1,000 Ib. Self-cleaning 
model permits visual inventory 
at all times. Light weight feature 
allows floor-sledding, should fork 
lift truck not be available. Net 
weight of Lo-Tare is 82 Ib. Di- 
mensions are 28 in. wide, 36 in. 
long, and 24 in. high. 

Price: less than $28. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Cargotainer Division, Tri-State 
Engr. Co., 325 W. Beau St., 
Washington, Pa. (P.W., 1/19/59) 


Dial Bore Gages 
Check Hole Sizes 


No. 84 series dial bore 
gages are used for inspection 
and checking hole sizes dur- 
ing machining or grinding 
operations. Gages measure 
bore dia. in ten-thousandths 
or half-thousandths. They in- 
dicate variations from true 
bore such as taper, out-of- 
round, bell mouth, hour 
glass, or barrel shape. 

Price: $92 to $131.50. De- 
livery: immediate. 

L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass. (P.W., 1/19/59) 


Torch 


For Manual Welding 


Portable Sigmette torch 
is for consumable-electrode 
inert-gas metal-arc welding. 
Wire spool mounted on the 
torch lets operator get at 
jobs in confined spaces and 
areas remote from power and 
gas supplies. Sigmette torch 
weighs 3 Ib. 

Price: $825 fob. Essing- 
ton, Pa. Delivery: immediate. 

Linde Co., Division of 
Union Carbide Corp., 30 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. (P.W., 1/19/59) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


ra 


Survey Monitor 


Transistorized 


Alpha-Beta-Gamma radia- 
tion monitor is highly accu- 
rate, portable, and _ light 
weight. It operates exclusively 
from standard flashlight bat- 
teries. UAC 408 has three 
sensitivity ranges: 0.5 mr/ 
hr., 5.0 mr/hr., and 50.0 
mr./hr. with readout from a 
2% in. easy-to-read meter. 

Price: $185. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Universal Transistor Prod- 
ucts Corp., 17 Brooklyn 
Ave., Westbury, N. Y. (P.W., 
1/19/59) 


Stop Gage 
Waterproof Indicator 


Ladco gage locates univer- 
sal carriage of turret lathes. 
Gage holds face-to-face di- 
mensions, face-to-neck di- 
mensions, or dimensions that 
require an accurate longi- 
tudinal positioning of tool- 
ing mounted on cross slide. 
It will hold +0.0005 in. 

Price: $95 (regular indi- 
cator), $110 (waterproof). 
Delivery: 2 wk. 

Lad Gage Co., Box A, 
Geauga Lake, Ohio. (P.W., 
1/19/59) 


Analog Recorder 
For Field Testing 


Analog and _ operations 
recorder is a complete sys- 
tem, with oscillograph, am- 
plifier, and power supply. 
Recorder permits simultane- 
ous recordings of two types: 
{1) of dc. to 100 cps. range; 
(2) “on-off,” “go and no-go,” 
and sequential types of e- 
vents on 10 channels. 

Price: $4,000 to $6,000. 
Delivery: 90 days. 

Brush Instruments, Divi- 
sion of Clevite Corp., 37th & 
Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. (P.W., 1/19/59) 


Reamer 
Micrometer Adjustment 


Micrometer reamer is ac- 
curate in performance and 
produces chatter free holes 
consistently at production 
speeds. Reamers are supplied 
with blades made from S.T. 
Y.R. (22% tungsten) steel 
which ensures long life be- 
tween grinds. Carbide blades 
may be supplied. 

Price: from $21.50. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Wharton Unitools, Box 
202, Valley Stream, N. Y. 
(P.W., 1/19/59) 
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Stapler 


Automatic Trip 


Model T-P Clip-Top 
packer has automatic me- 
chanical trip which clenches 
staple and retracts instantan- 
eously. It drives king-size 
staple clips at the rate of 
400 per min., closing filled 
cartons from the outside. 
Twist of adjustor screw con- 
trols clip of any thickness. 

Price: $249. fob. Herrin. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Container Stapling Corp., 
27th St. & 1.C.R.R., Herrin, 
Hil. (P.W., 1/19/59 


Control Scriber 
Height-Slant Type 


Height-slant_ control 
scriber can be adjusted to 
form template characters of 
varying heights and slant an- 
gles without changing charac- 
ter width. It can form char- 
acters vertical or slanting at 
any angle up to 45 deg. for- 
ward, any height 60 to 150% 
of size of figures on template 
used. 

Price: $9.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Ad- 
ams & Third Sts., Hobcken, 
N. J. (P.W., 1/19/59) 


Power Supplies 
Regulated, Unregulated Outputs 


Ac. and dc. plug-in power sup- 
plies are available with regulated 
and unregulated outputs. Power 
units are available to operate 
from 110 v., 60 or 400 cps. input 
with outputs of 6, 12, 24, 75, 
150, 250, and 300 v. dec., and 
with currents up to 400 ma. 
Each unit is housed in a finned 
aluminum case. 

Price: range from $55 to $165. 
Delivery: 30 to 45 days. 

Consolidated Avionics Corp., 
Subsidiary of Consolidated Die- 
sel Electric Corp., Westbury, N. 
Y. (P.W., 1/19/59) 


Tap-Lok Insert 


For All Types of Wood 


Series W Tap-Lok insert is for all types 
of wood to provide permanent, long-wear- 
ing threads. Series W insert provides 
strong female threads in such wooden as- 
semblies as access panels, hatch covers, 
furniture, etc. Series W Tap-Lok is manu- 
factured in brass, has widely-spaced 
wood-screw threads, and is piloted for 
easy starting in the parent wood. Internal 
threads are of standard machine sizes; 
inserts in sizes +4 through +%. 

Price: 2¢ to 3¢ (per medium-sized in- 
sert). Delivery: immediate. 

Groov-Pin Corp., 1125 Hendricks 
Causeway, Ridgefield, N. J. (P.W., 1/ 
19/59) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 
JANUARY 19-25 


Many companies stand ready to help you with product problems. 

Special research, engineering, and production skills and facilities are becom- 
ing available. Suppliers trend this way because of competition and because 
there’s no let up in the demand for new and better products. 


Here’s what you can get: 

¢ The development of a new product to meet your specifications. Mostly 
this is offered by materials manufacturers. What they do is tailor one of their 
materials to your job. (See corrugated packaging, p. 12.) But they also have 
come up with completely new materials. 

¢ Better ways to use the maker’s product in your product. You could bene- 
fit from product improvement and lower product cost. These innovations are 
proved out first in the maker’s lab. 

¢ Continual watch over quality to see that the product performs properly 
in your plant. This includes standard tests of finished products necessary to 
meet your specifications. 

¢ Specialized engineering assistance in designing and application of your 
new product. 


For the most part there’s no charge for this service. The manufacturer gets 
his payment through the addition of a new market (your company and others 
like it) for his product. Probe salesmen on the facilities and services their 
companies make available. 


Specialty manufacturers, too, are a good bet for answers to product prob- 
lems. For one thing, they are more knowledgeable about highly technical 
production processes. That’s their bread and butter. And a sticky make-or- 
buy decision could be freed through investigations of specialty manufacturers. 


For the ultimate in testing and inspection you'll have to look to missile 
development. 

The average missile has at least 40,000 parts—not counting fasteners. 
Any one could lead to failure. Testing follows a four-part sequence: (1) indi- 
vidual parts and components, (2) next sub assemblies and assemblies, (3) then 
the sub-systems, (4) and finally a test flight. 


These are some of the tests made: 

¢ For structural integrity, strain gages pick up information from many 
areas, pass it on to a tape coder, then through a computer where it finally 
comes out in the form of a graph. 

e For resistance to acceleration loads, a huge centrifuge exerts up to 100 
times the pull of gravity under controlled temperature conditions. 

e For resistance to vibration, powerful shakers produce 42,000 Ib. peak 
force. 

¢ For resistance to penetration, pellet guns simulate impact of small meteor- 
ites in space. 


Two roadblocks in the way of early adoption of new materials were spelled 
out recently in a talk by P. M. McKenna, Kennametal, Inc. There’s plenty of 
food for thought in both: 


1. Lack of comprehension of all of the properties of a new material, and of 
the opportunities for devising better and usually radically different tools and 
parts handicaps early adoption of new materials and blocks the development 
of superior and fundamentally different designs. 

2. The economics of the product made of the new material may be so dif- 
ferent that a re-analysis of cost and utility is needed. If the changeover is 
relatively simply, and the advantages are obvious, introduction of the new 
material is readily accepted as feasible. This is especially true if no change 
is required in other parts of the process or in the thinking needed to make 
use of the new material. 


McKenna pointed to cemented carbides as an example. At first the hard 
carbides were used where they extended the life of parts, particularly those 
products subjected to severe wear. The two roadblocks slowed development. 

Lately alert designers have helped in the development of a whole series of 
cemented-carbide metalworking tools. 

And now cemented carbides are being explored for their potential as bear- 
ings, spindles needing greater rigidity, parts for gas turbines, and nozzles and 
orifices. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 17) 


Platform Stacker 


Maneuverable in Congested Areas 


Transporter platform stacker offers 
great maneuverability for skid and skid 
box operations in congested areas. It per- 
mits simple stacking in paper, printing, 
and metal industries. Model WLT plat- 
form stacker is only 28% in. from the 
face of the platform to the bumper of the 
power unit. WLT operates in a 641% in. 
right-angle aisle with a 48 in. long and 
36 in. wide load. Stacker is available in 
4,000, 5,000, and 6.000 Ib. capacities. 

Price: $2,500 to $3,800. Delivery: 8 
to 10 wk. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 W. 
87th St., Chicago 21, Ill. (P.W., 1/19/59) 


Folding Table 


Moveable and Saves Space 


Mobil-Matic “12” folding table seats 
14 people comfortably. It folds easily and 
compactly, and rolls on swivel casters. 
Folding table folds in half and can be 
stored out of the way when not in use. 
Mobil-Matic table opens to 12 ft.x30 in. 
and folds to 30x14x78'% in. high. Table 
also comes in 36 in. width. When com- 
pletely open the table locks in place auto- 
matically, the casterless end legs prevent 
movement. 

Price: $235 (12 ft.x30 in. unit), $260 
(12 ft.x36 in.). Delivery: immediate. 

Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (PW., 1/19/ 
59) 


Time Delay Switch 


Direct Delaying Elements 


Type AZN tilt-type delay 
action switches can be sup- 
plied with ratings up to and 
including 30 amp. at 250 v. 
Delay periods are set at from 
1 to 30 sec., accurate to 
within 5% of total time. De- 
lay time remains constant. 
Size of switch is 3 in. long, 
1% in. high. 

Price: $4.42 (with lead 
wires). Delivery: 4.to 6 wk. 

American Designed Com- 
ponents, Inc., Jericho, L. L., 
N. Y. (PW., 1/19/59) 


Vibration Exciter 
Horizontal Shake Table 


LCM 100 vibration exciter 
production tests components 
and small subassemblies. It 
has a horizontal, air-sup- 
ported, push-pull driven ta- 
ble. Unit has a_ frequency 
range of 5 to 15,000 cps., 
and a high force output up 
to 100g. 

Price: about $2,700. De- 
livery: 90 days. 

Electrodynamic Division, 
L. C. Miller Co., 5005 E. 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 
22, Calif. (PW., 1/19/59) 


NEW TRANSPARENT packaging film containing volatile corrosion inhibitors is being 
used to package precision metal parts to protect them better from rust and dirt. 


From Bolts to 5-Ton Trucks, Products 
Now Are Being Packaged Protectively 


(See center spread page 12) 

Protective packaging today is available 
for all products from nuts and bolts to 
5-ton trucks. Purchasing executives will 
profit by keeping abreast of this rapidly 
changing field. 

Unlike packaging for easy handling or 
for display purposes, protective packag- 
ing is simply the preparation of goods for 
shipment and marketing. 

The best way to protect your products 
is through wise packaging. The types 
chosen depend on how long the product 
must remain in the package and the haz- 
ards it will encounter from wrap-up to 
actual “use” time. One method for tem- 
porary protection of highly finished sur- 
faces uses removable plastic coatings. 

Liquid plastic solutions are applied to 
the surface by conventional coating tech- 
niques. When dry, a tough, abrasive-re- 
sistant film forms. Two general classes of 
coatings are fast drying solvent solutions 
and plastic water dispersions. Depending 
on product, you can remove coatings in 
one of four ways: 

1. Peeling by hand. 

2. Dissolving in a vapor degreaser. 

3. Dissolving in mild alkali solution. 

4. Wetting film with water. 

Besides removable plastic coatings 
there are others. Development of a pack- 
aging film for metal products (see photo 
above) combines chemically-active inhi- 
bition, transparency, and heat sealability. 

An example of this kind is Nox-Rust 
Clear-Pax. It protects precision metal 
parts from rust and dirt while it allows 
inspection and identification without un- 
wrapping the product. Clear-Pax is based 
on a high-strength polyester film resistant 
to moisture, oil, and grease. It comes in 


rolls or in forms of pouches to order. 

Another method uses the parts them- 
selves as the mold for the plastic package. 
Two sheets of plastic are shaped to the 
part under heat and pressure. A preserva- 
tive is enclosed with the parts, and a 
solvent seal makes the package tight. 

Other materials used in _ protective 
packaging include: 

1. Polyethylene 

2. Polystyrene 

3. Modified polystyrene 

Polyethylene ranges in density from 
flexible to rigid. It has good dimensional 
stability and chemical resistance. Natural 
resin is odorless, tasteless, and very tough 
but brittles at temperatures below —70 
F. It remains inherently flexible over a 
wide temperature range. 

Applications include: packages, bot- 
tles, jars, tubes, contour-shaped contain- 
ers, and squeeze cans. 

Polystyrene has better clarity than alt 
plastics but acrylic. It has high dimen- 
sional stability, negligible water absorp- 
tion. Material has high tensile strength 
but little “give” when stressed. Free of 
taste and odor, it has enough heat re- 
sistance for most packaging uses. 

Applications: packages, acid bottle clo- 
sures, crystal boxes for small parts, com- 
partmented boxes, and hinged boxes. 

Modified polystyrene (high-impact al- 
loyed polystyrene) has a full range of 
translucent colors. It has good dimen- 
sional stability and very low water ab- 
sorption. But it suffers from brittleness 
at low temperatures. Acids, alkalies, and 
alcohols have no effect. 

Applications: packages, disposable 
food containers, produce trays, package 
components. 
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Fatigue—Parts that are repeatedly 
stressed or subject to cyclic stressing 
sometimes fail in fatigue. Common 
test is rotating-beam type. Specimen is 
rotated while subject to bending. 

Bend—This test is used to find 
minimum radius or diameter to which 
material in sheet or plate form can be 
bent. It also indicates ductility and 
finds number of repeated bends ma- 
terial withstands before failure. 

Impact—Test compares the brittle- 
ness and effect of notches on material’s 
properties. Test measures energy ab- 
sorbed in breaking notched specimen. 


Ways to Test Materials 


Torsion—Test measures resistance 
of material to being twisted. Each end 
of specimen is turned with equal force 
in opposite directions. Test is usually 
carried to failure. Torsion strength is 
indicated by twisting force and num- 
ber of twists. 

Rupture—All materials elongate 
under load. In test, specimen is loaded 
to near its yield point and elongation 
measured over period of time to fail- 
ure. Creep test is similar, except speci- 
men is not so highly loaded and is 
held at high temperature. (P.W., 
1/19/59) 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


“How to Select a Boiler” is title 
of 20-page booklet. It covers 
such topics as: first cost vs. op- 
crating costs, selecting the right 
fuel, how to save on construction 
costs, how to solve the low head 
room problem, boiler design 
standards, burner efficiency, and 
many other subjects. Copies are 
available from Cleaver-Brooks 
Co., 326 East Keefe Ave., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. 


Continuous stream analyzers are 
described in 8-page Bulletin No. 
CL-4000. It describes the most 
complete line of stream analyzers 
available from any one source, 
including industrial pH equip- 
ment, industrial gas chromato- 
graphs, oxygen analyzers, and 
others. In addition, abbreviated 
specifications as well as typical 
applications of instruments are 
included. Copies are available 
from Beckman/Scientific & Proc- 
ess Instruments Division, 2500 
Fullerton Rd., Fullerton, Calif. 


“New Spray Methods for Reac- 
tive Resin Coatings” is title of 3- 
page Bulletin No. 45. It de- 
scribes a new method of spray- 
coating 100% reactive systems 
based on Bakelite epoxy resins 
that results incuring speeds suited 
to application requirements. Bul- 
letin is available from Union Car- 
bide Plastics Co., Division of 
Union Carbide Corp., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Phase angle meter and monitor 
are described in new data sheet. 
Closely detailed specifications as 
to accuracy, input impedance, in- 
put wave forms and amplitudes 
accepted, and recorder output are 
provided in detail on the data 
sheet. Copies are available from 
Control Electronics Co., Inc., 10 
Stepar Pl., Huntington Station, 
L.I., N. Y. 


High temperature ferromagnetic 
materials are described in 4-page 
bulletin. It contains data on new 
types of the materials which op- 
erate in temperatures up to 
350 C. Physical and electromag- 
netic property values and typical 
applications also are included. 
Bulletin is available from Poly- 
mer Corp. of Pennsylvania, 2140 
Fairmont Ave., Reading, Pa. 


“Introduction to Manual Heliare 
Welding” is title of 8-min. sound 
and color 16 mm. motion picture. 
The beginner is given an orienta- 
tion in Heliarc welding—how it 
works and what it can do. The 
movie shows the basic pieces of 
equipment and their relationship 
to each other, how to make a 
simple weld, and the excellent re- 
sults that can be expected after 
practice. Film is available at no 
charge from Linde Co., Division 
of Union Carbide Corp., 30 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The what, where, how and why 
of draft as it affects the effi- 
ciency of the combustion process 
forms a 19-page Bulletin, No. 
58-S201. Bulletin is divided into 
4 sections: Section 1 tells what 
draft is, how draft is measured, 
what the draft gage tells, and 
how to select the draft gage to 
suit particular requirments. Sec- 
tion 2 discusses where to measure 
draft and pressure in a modern 
steam plant, while remaining sec- 
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tions are devoted to information 
concerning where to connect and 
how to install draft gages. Bul- 
letin is available from Hays 
Corp., Michigan City, Ind. 


Electric water coolers are de- 
scribed in 20-page Catalog No. 
59. It illustrates all models 
(standard, compact, hot-cold, ex- 
plosion proof), and gives capacity 
data, technical and roughing-in 
details for each. Also included 
are helpful hints for purchasing 
agents, engineers, plant mana- 
gers, and architects on how to 
select the right cooler, best loca- 
tion sites and installation method. 
Catalog is available from Cord- 
ley & Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Glennite ceramic transducers are 
described in 8-page Brochure No. 
X-103. Described in the bro- 
chure are the exceptionally high 
Curie points of these transducers, 
which make it possible to reach 
higher output voltages per unit 
input pressure than can be 
reached with conventional ceram- 
ics. Also describes applications 
of these components in the fields 
of underwater sound, ultrason- 
ics, etc. Brochure is available 
from Advanced Development & 
Systems Division, Gulton Indus- 
tries, Inc., 212 Durham Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Chart for simple computation of 
postal mailing weights for book- 
lets and envelopes to simplify 
planning and to keep postal rates 
down following recent increases 
of from 50 to 60% in first and 
third class mail, is being offered. 
Chart covers booklet sizes from 
3x6 to 9x12-in. and from 16 to 
128 pages. Chart is available 
from Ecusta Paper, Pisgah Forest, 
N. C. 


All who use or buy saw blades 
will be interested in 31-page Saw 
Blade Handbook No. 578. It 
presents guides for getting maxi- 
mum cutting performance and 
blade life. It shows how to select 
proper blade, correct feed, speed 
and tension, and tabulates sizes 
and types of blades available 
in complete Ladish blade line. 
Copies are available from Ladish 
Co., Cudahy, Wis. 


Portable radiation survey meters 
are described in 8-page Bulletin 
No. 3044B. Equipment covered 
includes gamma dose rate meter, 
scintillac, and others. Detailed 
specifications, performance data, 
optional accessories, sizes, 
weights, etc., are given. Bulletin 
is available from the Victoreen 
Instrument Co., Instruments Di- 
vision, 5806 Hough Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. 


Horizontal-grate cooler is des- 
cribed in 4-page Bulletin No. 
CO-6. It discusses the advant- 
ages of the versatile new unit 
including: shorter installation 
time, reduced height, shorter 
length where necessary, im- 
proved control of secondary air 
temperature, and the need for 
less refractories. A schematic 
diagram of the cooler and 5 
photographs showing details of a 
typical installation illustrate the 
bulletin. Copies are available 
from Fuller Co., Fuller Building, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


Pneumatic Tube Speeds Assembling of Orders 
Chicago—Rolled Steel Corp. can assemble orders for shipment 
within minutes since it installed a pneumatic tube system from the 
inventory control department to the warehouse. 
“It not only facilitates faster filling of outgoing orders, but brings 
information on incoming steel shipments to the attention of Rolled 
Steel’s telephone sales staff sooner,” Sanford J. Schoen, executive 


vice president, pointed out. 


When a sale is completed by telephone, the order is given to the 
inventory control department which sends the order forms by pneu- 
matic tube to the warehouse. The completed paperwork is returned 
by tube to inventory control which prepares the shipping invoice. 


Orders on incoming shipments 


tube to the telephone sales department to keep salesmen informed 


of stock on hand. 


are sent from the warehouse by 


Split Ballbearing’s New 
Plant to Triple Output 


Lebanon, N. H.—Precision 
Bearings, Inc.’s division, Split 
Ballbearing, has tripled capacity 
and added applications with the 
opening of its new $600,000 
plant here. 

The facility, termed “finest 
plant ever constructed for the 
manufacture of ball bearings,” 
allows Precision to produce for 
new uses in aviation, farm ma- 
chinery, precision instruments, 
and other fields. 

“This plant was built in such 
a way as to allow Split Ballbear- 
ing to manufacture the highest 
quality bearings at the lowest 
possible cost,” M.P.B. President 
Horace D. Gilbert emphasized. 

Black glazed _ brick, clear 
glass, glass panels, and alumi- 
num curtain walls were used in 
the plant’s construction. 

Employees in the final as- 
sembly area or “white room” 
wear white nylon smocks and 
caps before entering the room. 
The smocks and caps are donned 
in a pressurized air lock. A gela- 
tinous mat and vacuum shoe 
cleaner removes all dust par- 
ticles from shoes. 

To prevent contaminating ma- 
terial from entering, the “white 
room” and air lock are slightly 
pressurized. A relative humidity 
of 20 to 40% and a temperature 
of 75 deg. are constantly main- 
tained. 


Matson Approves Plan 
For Ship Conversion 


San Francisco—Matson Navi- 
gation Co. has approved a plan 
for possible conversion of its 
freighters to full container-carry- 
ing vessels. The firm has author- 
ized $225,000 for drawings and 
specifications. 

Six container-carrying ships 
now operating between the West 
Coast and Hawaii can load 75 
aluminum containers 8% ft. 
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high and 8 ft. wide on each of 
the top decks. 

Should the long-range con- 
tainer program be carried out, 
the conversion would allow a 
number of vessels to haul 300 
containers each, or 9,000 rev- 
enue tons of cargo, within cells 
of the ship’s hold. 

Deck-carrying operations were 
launched in the San Francisco 
Bay area last August and at Los 
Angeles last month. 

Authorization of engineering 
drawings does not mean that the 
company has committed itself to 
the full conversion of its con- 
tainer cargo fleet, a firm spokes- 
man said. He explained it is the 
initial step to allow Matson to 
act when conditions warrant. 


Controls Co. Names 14 
Firms to Handle Sales 


Schiller Park, I1l.—Controls 
Co. of America has named 14 
manufacturing agencies to handle 
its low-volume sales throughout 
the country. 

The new sales division and 
agencies have been organized to 
fill a gap in direct sales repre- 
sentation with low-volume users 
of solenoids, switches, timers, 
and synchronous motors for com- 
mercial and industrial applica- 
tions. 


Hanchett Mfg. to Open 
Birmingham Facilities 


Birmingham, Ala.—Hanchett 
Mfg. Co., Big Rapids, Mich., is 
completing a new distribution 
facility here which it plans to 
open in January. The new branch 
office, factory, and warehouse will 
maintain stocks of such products 
as saw sharpeners, saw swages, 
and swage shapers. 

Service men will be available 
to assist with operation of equip- 
ment and help train new oper- 
ators and personnel. The new 
facility will serve the entire 


In the World 
of Sales 


Donald L. Price, sales man- 
ager of grinding wheels for the 
Abrasive Division, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected a vice president of the 
company. Robert Cushman, 
manager of marketing services 
succeeds Price as sales manager, 
grinding wheels. 


Walter S. Kidder has been 
promoted from manager of rim 
sales to general sales manager 
for the Firestone Steel Products 
Co., Akron. 


Clyde S. Gischel has been as- 
signed the new post of director 
of marketing and sales for the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. Gischell had been di- 
rector of marketing. With the 
retirement of Rodman W. Cham- 
berlain, vice president in charge 
of sales, the new post was created 
to combine the function of mar- 
keting and sales. 


H. F. Osterman has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for Bran- 
son Ultrasonic Corp., Stamford, 
Conn. He had been a research 
engineer for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


J. G. Zevely, director of con- 
tracts and commercial sales for 
Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp., San Diego, Calif., 
has been advanced to vice presi- 
dent of contracts and commercial 
sales. 


William A. Angus has joined 
Rubber & Asbestos Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J., as vice presi- 
dent-sales, a new post. He for- 
merly headed his own firm repre- 
senting manufacturers in the 
fields of compounded products 
and electronic components. 


John E. Bobbin has been made 
sales manager for Branson In- 
struments, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
He had been an applications en- 
gineer for Sperry Products, Inc., 
Danbury, Conn. 


Walter Davidson has been 
promoted from manager of the 
general sales department to sales 
manager of the Engineering 
Works Division by Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 
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Annual Reports 
an Aid P.A.s 


Balance Sheet and Income Statement Provide Data 
and Inventory Operations 


On Which to Base Buying 


(Continued from page 1) 

in buying and inventory opera- 
tions. 

The reports are more than just 
a collection of dry statistics. 
They're a candid disclosure of 
what your supplier has done over 
the last quarter of last year. 

Most information you as a 
purchasing executive would be 
interested in can be derived from 
two major components of the 
financial report. 

¢ The balance sheet. 

e The income statement. 


—The Balance Sheet— 

The balance sheet gives the 
status of your supplier at any 
one moment—for example, as 
of Dec. 31, 1958. On one side 
of the report you'll find a list 
of assets (Things owned by or 
owed to the seller being anal- 
yzed). 

The opposite side lists liabili- 
ties (Things owed by the com- 
pany to others)—plus reserves, 
surplus, and securities outstand- 
ing. 

Study of the relationship be- 
tween the various elements that 
make up this statement—plus a 
comparison of a supplier’s bal- 
ance sheets over a period of 
years—can provide a pretty re- 
vealing story about his business. 


—Balance Sheet Clues— 


© Working capital: Analysis 
of this key item can provide one 
of the most important clues to 
a firm’s “current position.” 
Working capital indicates the 
ability of a supplier to meet his 
obligations. It also can provide 
hints on his ability to undertake 
expansion as well as financial 
1esources at his command for 
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special opportunities that might 
crop up from time to time. 


Three Gauges of Capital 


There are actually several 
gauges of working capital in cur- 
rent use: 

1. Absolute working capital: 
This is nothing more than the 
difference between current as- 
sets (cash, government securities, 
accounts receivable, and inven- 
tories) and current liabilities (ac- 
counts payable, accrued taxes, 
accrued wages, accrued interest, 
etc.). Another name for this 
measure is “net current assets.” 

2. The “current ratio”: This 
is a more useful form of the 
above measure. It is defined as 
the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities. This ratio 
contains the same_ ingredients, 
and fills the same function as the 
absolute amount of working 
canital, defined above. 

The big difference is in the 
way the data are expressed. 
Looking at the “current position” 
in ratio terms facilitates com- 
parison between firms. There’s 
less distortion because of your 
supplier’s size. 


A Safe Ratio 


What’s a safe ratio? There’s 
no exact answer, and it tends to 
vary from industry to industry. 
Generally speaking, firms with 
small inventories and easily col- 
lected accounts receivable will 
be able to operate with a smaller 
ratio than firms which need 
huge inventories and sell most 
of their goods on credit. But a 
2-to-1 figure is generally con- 
sidered to be the minimum safe 
ratio. 

3. “Net quick assets”: This is 
still another widely used work- 
ing capital concept. It consists 
of current assets, less inventories, 
less current liabilities. _Gen- 
erally speaking, a company to 
operate safely needs a reasonable 
amount of net quick assets. 

Other needs being equal, the 
larger the volume of net quick 
assets, the healthier the com- 
pany. It means a supplier has 
enough cash or its equivalent 
to care for any contingency. 

e “Stock-bond” ratios: Here 
are still other balance sheet 
clues that can supply you with 
important additional informa- 
tion. Many financial experts con- 
sider the relationship of stocks 
and bonds a key pointer to fiscal 
responsibility and the ability to 
ride out a storm. 

As a rule of thumb, they say 
that: 

No more than 25% of a firm’s 
capitalization should be repre- 
sented by bonds. Reason: Firms 
will find banks reluctant to lend 
where large debts already exist. 

Common stock should at least 
equal the volume of bonds and 
preferred stocks. Reason: The 
supplier may not be able to get 
new money from potential stock 
holders if they reckon that bond 


ANNUAL REPORTS, such as those pictured above, 
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interest and preferred dividends 
will eat up all the profit. 

¢ Inventory Turnover: This is 
still another important measure 
to watch. It is defined as cost of 
goods sold (a figure in the income 
statement) divided by the actual 
volume (in dollars) of inven- 
tories. 


Can Be Serious 


It is important because inven- 
tory turnover, when too low, can 
pose a serious danger to a sup- 
plier’s earnings—and hence to 
company stability. 

A low turnover ratio usually 
indicates that inventories are too 
high. That is always a danger 
signal as they are expensive to 
maintain and could become obso- 
lete very rapidly, especially in 
these days of great technological 
progress. 

Inventory turnover compari- 
son over time and with com- 
petitive suppliers can give a 
pretty good insight into this one 
phase of a supplier’s fiscal 
health. 


—The Income Statement— 


The income statement is the 
other major financial report to 
watch. It is particularly impor- 
tant because it is a dynamic 
document—telling the story of 
how profitable operations have 
been over a period. That’s in 
contrast to the balance sheet 
which gives the picture of how 
things stand at a given time (a 
Static concept). 


Each Line Important 


Each line in this report is full 
of information and should be 
analyzed separately—as well as 
in combination or ratio. Specific 
trends in sales, cost of goods 
sold, selling costs, interest pay- 
ments, profit, etc., over compara- 
tive periods of time, are all im- 
portant as far as gauging the 
strength of a supplier. 

All these items when put to- 
gether contain a basic record of 
what your supplier was doing 
over the stated period of time. 
Particularly valuable, however, 
are certain fiscal barometers that 
can be calculated from closer 
study of this report: 

© Profit margins: Margins and 
how they have fared over the 
past few years—are perhaps the 
most widely used of these meas- 
ures. When margins are running 
high, it is a good indication that 
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prices being charged are ade- 
quate—that price boosts are not 
imminent. Low margins, on the 
other hand, suggest a cost-price 
squeeze with all its implications. 

A healthy margin of profits 
also indicates efficient operation. 
The supplier is operating well 
above his break-even point and 
is probably in a good fiscal and 
economic position. 

Two Types of Margin 

Analysts usually refer to two 
major types of margins: 

1. Profit per dollar of sale: 
This is obtained simply by divid- 
ing profits by sales volume. 
Comparisons with earlier periods 
can reflect changes stemming 
from variations in sales volume, 
increased efficiency, better tech- 
nology, etc. And comparisons 
with other firms in the industry 
can point up relative financial 
strength and prospects for the 
future. 

For industry yardsticks, quar- 
terly and yearly data on both 
profits per dollar of sales and 
stockholders equity are available 
for major groups. They are con- 
tained in the “Quarterly Finan- 
cial Reports” issued by The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. A word of caution: Margin 
measures are not strictly com- 
parable between industries. Ex- 
perience has shown a wide varia- 
tion depending upon what major 
industry you’re examining. 

Profit per dollar of stock- 
holders’ equity: This is obtained 
by dividing profits by net worth. 
Net worth is nothing more than 
a company’s own securities plus 
surplus (another name for earn- 
ings reinvested in the business). 
Comparison Important 

In a sense this latter margin 
measure represents return on in- 
vestment. Again it should be 
compared over time and with 
other firms in the industry. Simi- 
lar to “profit per dollar of sale,” 
inter-industry comparisons are 
generally not valid as capitaliza- 
tion (or equipment needed) in 
the various industries fluctuates 
considerably. 

¢ Interest coverage: Analyzing 
interest coverage can also help 
you evaluate a supplier’s posi- 
tion. This measure is defined as 
total earnings divided by bond 
interest charges. It gives you a 
clue to how easily a supplier can 
pay his interest charges. 


Generally speaking, a com- 


estimating their suppliers’ current ratio, working cap- 
ital, assets, stock-bond ratios, inventory turnover, etc. 


pany should report earnings 
running several times as high as 
interest charges. In that way a 
wide margin of fiscal safety is 
insured. 

© Price-earnings ratio: This is 
still another popular measure 
which you can use to cull in- 
formation about your sellers. 
Again the necessary data on 
earnings are contained in the in- 
come statement. 

It is defined as the going mar- 
ket price of a share of common 
stock divided by the earnings 
received on that stock. 

It’s used by stock market ex- 
perts as an excellent gauge of 
the company’s popularity among 
investors. When the ratio is rela- 
tively high, it means investors 
are enthusiastic about the firm. 
They are willing to buy the stock 
even though better earnings are 
available elsewhere. 

And generally speaking, wher. 
Wall Street is interested in a 
stock, you can be rather sure 
that the company will be around 
for quite some time. 
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—— This Week's 


Purchasing 
Perspective sv. 102: 


, (Continued from page 1) 
mention plentiful, but high-priced labor. 

All of which re-poses a previous question: Is all this inflation 
talk really necessary? The issue already has become a favorite 
Congressional whipping-boy (see page 1). The White House 
now Is in the act. But what are the economic facts? 


For the moment, there seems to be very little indication of 
any sharp upward price push in the next six months or so. True, 
sensitive commodity prices may rise slightly (Price Perspective, 
p. 2), but this is natural in any period of business pickup. The 
important thing so far is that there is little evidence of major 
inflationary trend in average industrial prices. 

P.W.’s Industrial Wholesale Price Index has risen only 1% 
over the past year. In fact, the latest level is only about 2% 
above the level prevailing two years ago. 

Will recovery start the upward trend again? Prices since 


October have risen only fractionally—less than 2% 


and this 


at a time when production was recovering smartly. 


a * 
Trends: The cost of borrowing money 


* 
is up again. The Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York says the average rate of interest 
charged by large New York City banks on business loans was 
substantially higher in December than in early September, 1958. 
Larger banks charged business concerns an overage 4.21% 
on short-term loans last month, compared with 3.92% in Sep- 


tember . . 


. Without exception machine tool makers contacted 


in the Cleveland area have seen substantial improvement in 
quotation and inquiry activity in recent weeks. In most cases 
this has been accompanied by an improvement in orders. Orders 
for forming and cutting tools are expected to hit about $40 


million for December, making 


it the best month of 1958 for 


the lagging industry. One Bellwether firm says its orders cur- 
rently are double its average for the first nine months of 1958. 
The company is back on a five-day week and employment is 


increasing . . 


. More purchasing agents tell Purchasing Week 


they are going to begin to stockpile steel soon. But steel makers 
wish the hedge-buying they anticipate from steel strike fears 
would develop faster to prevent delivery squeezes in late spring. 


Military Buying 
Revamp Asked 


(Continued from page 1) 
and Pentagon reaction to his pro- 
posal. 

The Massachusetts senator has 
won broad general support, but 
opposition from several areas— 
Democrats and small business— 
makes his bill’s future seem un- 
certain. 

For the most part, spokesmen 
for defense industry groups sup- 
port the Saltonstall bill. But 
small business interests object to 
the measure’s stress on weapon 
system management which many 
of them consider detrimental to 
small contractors. 


Pentagon Yet to Comment 

While supporting the meas- 
ure’s intent to simplify and make 
more flexible procurement prac- 
tices, the Pentagon has yet to 
comment officially on its provi- 
sions. It provides for: 

@ Increase use of negotiated, 
fixed-price contracts with special 
incentives for production cost re- 
ductions. 

e Wider application of the 
“weapon system” management 
concept, granting increased 
powers to prime contractors. 

e Other procurement shortcuts, 
which include proposals for “per- 
formance” specifications instead 
of detailed description specs and 
for decentralization of military 
supervision Over research and 
development projects. The spec 
change proposal would permit 
specifications “describing prop- 
erty to be procured in terms of 
functional performance charac- 
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teristics” rather than the conven- 
tional detail. 

Under the weapon system, 
control over weapon develop- 
ment is centralized in one prime 
contractor—with a minimum of 
government interference. The 
prime has responsibility for the 
design and production of an en- 
tire missile or plane and all its 
components. 

He builds some of this himself, 
farms out the remainder to sub- 
contractors, assembles the prod- 
uct, even directs crew training 
and supervises installation and 
maintenance. The scheme was 
devised as a means of simplify- 
ing and speeding development of 
complex new weapons. 

The bill would allow the mili- 
tary greater latitude to award 
negotiated—as opposed to ad- 
vertised—contracts. Right now, 
military award of negotiated 
contracts involves considerable 
red tape. Current military pro- 
curement statutes call for adver- 
tised procurement as the general 
rule, provide for negotiated pro- 
curement only under specific ex- 
emptions which the Pentagon 
must justify in detail before 
signing contracts. 


Labor Experts Predict 
More Men on Payrolls 


(Continued from page 1) 
economists say it is now almost 
certain that the jobless figure will 
fall short of 5 million this winter. 

The average manufacturing 
workweek for the month was 
40.2 hours, highest in two years. 
Average overtime was 2.7 hour: 
and average weekly earnings to- 
taled a record $88.04. 


Broadest Probes Since the Depression Days 
Facing. Business in Congress Now in Session 


(Continued from page 1) 

will aim to get across to the pub- 
lic the Administration’s views on 
inflation. It is understood the 
Cabinet Committee on Price Sta- 
bility will emphasize the impact 
of rising wages on the inflation- 
ary spiral. The need for business 
to be moderate in price boosts 
also will be stressed. 

At least half a dozen investi- 
gations and the ambitions of 
three Democratic _ presidential 
possibilities are tied up with the 
inflation problem. 

e Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), 
who had to settle for the vice 
presidential nomination in 1956, 
will be one of the big investigat- 
ors in this area. His antitrust and 
monopoly subcommittee is plan- 
ning no less than seven separate 
surveys of administered prices in 
basic industries. It is Kefauver’s 
contention that administered 
prices are the primary cause of 
general inflation, and he’ll try to 
score his point off these indus- 
tries: steel, aluminum, autos, 
pharmaceuticals, baking, meats 
and farm machinery. 

©Senate Democratic Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), a 
presidential candidate, is opening 
an attack on another front. John- 
son has given the green light to 
the Joint Economic Committee to 
proceed with a much broader 
study of inflation with power to 
look into the entire economic 
structure of the nation. The com- 
mittee will be directed toward the 
specific end of prescribing infla- 
tion remedies. Johnson sees the 
joint committee investigation in 
terms of the famous study con- 
ducted by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee in 
the 1930’s a monumental under- 
taking that ushered the economic 
ideas of the late John Maynard 
Keynes into government think- 
ing. 

e Though these will be the two 
biggest price studies, there will 
be side investigations a_ plenty 
concerned with the same ques- 


Probing the Probes 


As the various legislative 
and governmental inquiries 
into prices, inflation, and vari- 
ous fields of industry and 
business get underway, 
charges and countercharges 
will fly thick and fast. In its 
next few issues, Purchasing 
Week will present an explan- 
atory rundown of the major 
inquiries. The articles will ex- 
plain the aims of the various 
investigative groups, the in- 
dustries and business areas 
involved, and the personalities 
who will be making the head- 
lines. This article is the first 
in the series. 


tion. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), a front runner for the 
Democratic presidential crown, is 
eyeing concentration in the food 
retailing industry and the alleged 
price manipulations of food 
chains to drive out competition. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D- 
N.Y.), also is mapping a_ full 
scale investigation into U.S. eco- 
nomic concentration in which he 
will look at the price setting pow- 
ers of large corporations. Prices 
of copper and nuclear byproducts 
also will come under the Con- 
gressional spotlight, as well as 
bread, petroleum, medical care, 
and a host of other products, 
either directly or indirectly as the 
result of the many Congressional 
investigations. 

It’s interesting to note that 
Eisenhower like Lyndon Johnson 
reached back to the 1930's in 
laying out his anti-inflation pro- 
gram. His special committee will 
be asked to study and determine 
what should be the national eco- 
nomic, social and welfare goals as 
an update to the work of the 
Committee on Recent Social 
Trends set up by G.O.P. Presi- 


dent Hoover in 1931. 

Aside from prices, the investi- 
gations fall under four other main 
headings: transportation; eco- 
nomic concentration of big busi- 
ness; banking and interest rates; 
defense and charges of profiteer- 
ing on military contracts; and 
housing. 

The transportation investiga- 
tions will be especially significant 
for purchasing agents. A broad- 
sweep review of the entire trans- 
portation industry is planned by 
both the House and Senate Com- 
merce Committees, including a 
close look at rate making and 
schedules. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.) 
and the Congressional Small 
Business Committees will be tak- 
ing a wide look at the rise in 
mergers and the growing concen- 
tration of industries. One aim will 
be to turn stronger antitrust 
weapons against big business and 
to allow for greater price com- 
petition. 

The financial community and 
the subject of interest rates and 
Administration fiscal and mone- 
tary policy will get a going over 
from the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and on the House side by 
Rep. Wright Patman, vociferous 
Administration critic on these is- 
sues. 

The entire defense posture of 
the nation will get a searching re- 
view from a critical Congress, 
and the armed services commit- 
tees also will investigate charges 
many businesses are reaping ex- 
cessive profits on defense orders. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
will make one of the biggest in- 
vestigations ever made into the 
nation’s largest industry—hous- 
ing. He will hit hard on whether 
government policies are holding 
back housing expansion § and 
whether existing institutions are 
adequate to provide for mort- 
gage credit needed to take care 
of the estimated 2 million hous- 
ing starts annually he foresees 
needed for the 1960’s decade. 


Furniture Sales Up; 
Chicago Sales Exhibit 
Brings Out Optimism 


Chicago — Manufacturers _re- 
ported a significant increase in 
orders by retailers at the just- 
ended annual winter home fur- 
nishings market here. Although 
no runaway, the stepped-up pace 
of buying here promised sub- 
stantially increased activity for 
furniture makers, parts suppliers, 
and other segments of the indus- 
try in the coming months. 


Most Optimistic 


Of the 35,000 buyers and ex- 
hibitors who attended the two- 
week sales exhibit, perhaps the 
most optimistic appraisal of buy- 
ing activitiy came from Henry 
Lamar, retiring president of the 
National Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation. Owner of a furniture 
business in Alabama, Lamar said 
he believed most merchants were 
ordering 20% more than at the 
same market a year ago. 

Because consumer buying pro- 
vides a key foundation for indus- 
trial purchasing activity, furni- 
ture sales are regarded as an im- 
portant clue to future economic 
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levels in other areas of business. 

Inventories of most buyers ap- 
peared to be “in a better posi- 
tion” than a year ago when 
“much buying was conducted on 
a fill-in basis,” Lamar said. 

Price-wise, stability ruled on 
most lines although some price 
levels were up as much as 5%. 
But increases probably “won't be 
felt at the retail level for about 
six months or more,” Lamar 
said. 

An optimistic outlook for 
1959 stemming from the gen- 
eral upturn and increased home 
building sparked some of the in- 
stances of heavy buying. But 
other factors were recession-de- 
pleted inventories coupled with 
better-than-expected holiday 
business. 

See 10% Sales Gain 

“Most home furnishings peo- 
ple are budgeting for a 10% 
gain in sales in the first half of 
1959,” Roscoe Rau, executive 
vice president of N.R.F.A. said. 
while forecasting no immediate 
boom, Rau said strong stimulants 
to business will be delayed pur- 
chases for homes built several 
years ago and furniture expedi- 
tures from savings previously 
marked for automobiles. 


Sour Notes Come 
Out of Scrap Inst. 


(Continued from page 1) 
with the rising operating rate. 
He called for an immediate eco- 
nomic and technical research 
program to “search out and 
eliminate the cause of violent 
demand fluctuations and poor 
quality of scrap.” 

Talk of a possible steel strike 
in mid-1959 also marred the 
scrapmen’s three-day meeting. 

Another warning came from 
William L. Swager, research 
chief at the Battelle Memorial 
Institute. He told the industry 
that ever-increasing demands of 
steel customers for improved 
steel products would continue the 
trend in demand from mills for 
higher quality steel. 

“I am = confident,” he said, 
“that you can continue to im- 
prove your preparation methods, 
both as to quality and efficiency. 
I am also confident that the ever- 
changing technologies of iron and 
steel and scrap will result in a 
higher, steadier demand for scrap 
within a narrower range of 


prices.” 
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While Others Talk, P.A.s Act; Fight 
Daily Battle Against Higher Costs 


Best Anti-Inflation Weapon Proves to Be Strong 
Challenge of Prices’; Some Help Suppliers 


(Continued from page 1) 
major cities last week appeared 
more inflation-conscious than in- 
flation-worried. 

Asked to specify their most ef- 
fective anti-inflation weapons, 
purchasing executives in virtually 
every major industry declared 
strong, forthright “challenging of 
prices” brings the best results 
but most listed other big guns. 
These included: more analysis, 
quantity ordering, materials sub- 
stitution, special bidding tech- 
niques, special cost analysis with 
suppliers, stepped up coopera- 
tion with supply sources, and a 
long list of other devices. 

The techniques may vary from 
company to company, industry to 
industry. But the idea is the 
same: Cut costs. 

“I squeal like bloody murder,” 
P.A. Joseph Gerber of Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co. told a Pur- 
CHASING WEEK correspondent in 
Seattle. He figures that if enough 
buyers yell loudly enough, price- 
raising firms will move more 
hesitantly on the next price go- 
around. 

Paul J. Carroll, president of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Western Massachusetts 
and P.A. at Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic 
Brush Co., Florence, Mass., 
swears by the “price challenge” 
technique. He also lists open end 
orders and going to substitute 
materials as important in his anti- 
increasing cost arsenal. 


Resist Arbitrary Increases 


_ “The only way to fight infla- 
tion is to resist arbitrary price 
increases,” Frank S. Kaufmann 
purchasing director of Meade- 
Atlanta Paper Co. declared in 
Atlanta. He said another way is 
by “substituting or reformulating 
materials when there’s too much 
of a price rise.” 

The P.A. for a large Georgia 
trucking firm said the “only way 
to cut costs (prices) is to be sure 
to foster sufficient competition 
among suppliers.” He does it by 
“inviting a lot of bidders and 
letting them fight for business.” 

In contrast to that rough-and- 
tumble method, one of the top 
purchasing directors in the 
Cleveland area said that while 
the best thing to do is keep con- 
stant pressure on suppliers to 
keep prices in line, “we don’t 
want to do this by bleeding them 
out of profits.” He said his com- 
pany does what it can “to help 
the supplier keep his own prices 
down.” 

“We ask him how we can help 
him,” the Cleveland P.A. ex- 
plained. “Would it help if we 
gave him bigger releases and al- 
lowed him longer production 
runs? Are we putting through or- 
ders that might require him to 
pay extras on raw materials such 
as steel? Can we help on pack- 
aging or shipping?” 

A similar cooperative attitude 
was expressed by G. F. Ray- 
mond, vice president for pur- 
chasing and traffic at Western 
Electric. The communications 
equipment producer questions 
every price change and receives 
a full explanation from suppliers, 
usually accompanied by a com- 
plete cost breakdown. 

Western Electric also goes in 
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heavily for its value analysis pro- 
gram of “cost reduction and cost 
cases.” An example of this is 
when the company asks a sup- 
plier to install new machinery to 
reduce the cost of a product. The 
supplier thus earns a long-term 
contract of from two to five 
years. 

At Convair’s Fort Worth 
headquarters purchasing agent 
Charles R. Schuler says substan- 
tial savings have resulted from: 
1. On single source items, asking 
the vendor to furnish a _ cost 
breakdown. 2. Sending Convair’s 
own auditors to firms producing 
high dollar items for Convair to 
audit the vendor’s figures. 3. On 
tool steel, forecasting a year’s 
requirement and purchasing in 
quantity at mill run to take a 
price break. 4. Ten thousand 
items formerly ordered in small 
lots are now grouped, and a 
year’s supply is ordered at one 
time. 


Sometimes a New Field 


Convair sometimes induces a 
supplier to enter a new field, and 
a recent example involves B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Because Convair 
pays $21 a gallon for hydraulic 
fluid, Schuler wondered if it 
could be re-refined and_ re- 
claimed. He proposed the idea to 
Goodrich because he felt the 
company had the equipment and 
know-how. Offered the prospects 
of a half million dollars in new 
business, Goodrich found the idea 
feasible, and now Convair re- 
claims the fluid at a cost of $9 
a gallon. 

One St. Louis P.A. induced 
a supplier of aluminum castings 
to buy a six months supply of 
aluminum ingots on a pledge he 
would buy all the parts at a price 
based on that paid then for the 
metal. The supplier agreed and 
became in effect the inventory 
holder for the P.A. 

The purchasing agent for a 
midwest valve firm said his 
“complaining like a stuck hog 
about all price increases” was 
not enough. So he tried the sup- 
plier cost breakdown idea which 
in one recent instance paid oif 
in a 15% savings. 

He learned that part of the 
quoted price on one item in- 
cluded a 15% “risk factor” 
which the supplier used to pro- 
tect itself on items found defec- 
tive and in need of re-machining 
or replacement. The P.A. then 
persuaded the supplier to recog- 
nize his previous high acceptance 
rates and drop the risk factor. 
Thus the new price actually re- 
sulted in a reduction instead of a 
higher quotation. 

At Bucyrus Erie in Mil- 
waukee, purchasing vice presi- 
dent John Warner said he has no 
specific anti-inflation program: 
“You fight like hell against arbi- 
trary price increases of commod- 
ities, and you pursue a strenuous 
belt tightening in your own 
costs.” More headway is made 
internally than externally, he 
conceded. 

Line material industries’ P.A.., 
F. P. Bush, says that on pur- 
chased materials “you can’t drive 
a supplier down on price if 
you're realistic on what his costs 
are. 


Foreign 


Milwaukee—Twenty-two pur- 
chasing agents from foreign gov- 
ernments studied municipal 
purchasing procedures here last 
week under the auspices of the 
International Co-Operation Ad- 
ministration. The group started 
its tour of government purchas- 
ing units last October in Wash- 
ington. Before the Milwaukee 
stopover, the foreign P.A.’s 
visited Chicago. Their next stop 
will be Dayton, Ohio. In Febru- 
ary, they will go to New York 
and then Philadelphia. 


Pictured inspecting the city 
flag while on a city hall visit are, 
front to rear, Sgouros Spyriden, 
of Greece; former Milwaukee 
P.A. Joseph Nicholson, now em- 
ployed by the I.C.A.; Gonzalo 
Calderon, of Ecuador; and Mil- 
waukee P.A. Andrew Lehr- 
baummer. 

The foreign purchasing agents 
attened three-days of lectures 
and seminars sponsored by the 
Wisconsin chapter of National 
Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing. 


(Continued from page 1) 

petroleum prices upward slightly. 

In event of a settlement, oil 
company Officials throughout 
Texas saw little immediate ef- 
fect on petroleum product prices 
in this demand sensitive industry. 
But in the long run somewhat 
higher prices can be expected. 
In a strike situation, indica- 
tions last week were that prices 
would hold at present levels for 
at least a couple of weeks and 
that there would probably be re- 
sistance to top price boosts with- 
in the industry for up to 30 days 
—especially on No. 2 heating oil 
and gasoline. 
A top official for one major 
southwest oil producer said there 
was a general feeling there had 
been enough increases so far this 
winter, and it will be hard to add 
further price raises. Another pro- 
ducer said recent price increases 
reflected expectations of an even 
heavier demand due to cold 
weather. 


Demand Figures Heavily 


In the petroleum situation, de- 
mand figures heavily. As one offi- 
cial put it: “Prices aren’t arbi- 
trary, and you cannot ignore the 
demand factor.” But the same 
spokesman added: 

“The oil industry has been 
operating on thin margins, ab- 
sorbing rising costs, and will have 
to pass on any wage increases 
sooner or later.” 

As far as strike-induced in- 
creases were concerned industry 
officials said the unions will have 
to close down a large chunk of 
the industry for effects to be felt 
quickly. The last major strike 
did not cause a general rise in 
prices although all major firms 
were not closed down. 

The Sinclair talks have been 
on-and-off (mostly off) since last 
year. The company has resisted 
pay demands because “our busi- 
ness just doesn’t warrant a wage 


increase at this time.” Many 
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Oil Industry Bargains with Union; 
Price Rise Seen Not Now But Later 


other firms call the O.C.A.W. 
demands unrealistic. 


In other labor developments 
last week: 

Detroit —Chrysler’s depend- 
ence on strike-bound Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. for windshield 
supplies forced it to order assem- 
bly plant shutdowns starting last 
Friday. American Motors, which 
also purchased from Pittsburgh 
Plate, also was husbanding its 
glass supplies carefully although 
it was reported to have arranged 
alternate sources. 

Pittsburgh Plate’s eight major 
plants have been closed since last 
October by a dispute in which 
work practices, not wages, form 
the stumbling block to setlement. 


Washington—Anthracite pro- 
ducers agreed to increase the pay 


of John L. Lewis’ hard coal 
miners by $1 a day to $19 for 
seven hours work. The increase, 
ratified by the United Mine 
Workers was exactly half of that 
won last month by bituminous 
miners. Anthracite producers 
were expected to pass the entire 
cost of 50¢/ton or more along 
to consumers. 


Chicago — International Har- 
vester and the United Auto 
Workers agreed on a three-year 
contract to end a _ two-month 
strike that idled 37,500 workers. 
The pact called for a wage in- 
crease of 6¢ an hr. or 242%, 
whichever is greater, retroactive 
to last August. 

Pending ratification by union 
members, International Harvester 
promised a return to full produc- 
tion as quickly as possible. The 
settlement included additional 
wage increases of 4 to 8¢ for 
skilled labor plus liberalized pen- 
sion and welfare benefits. Harves- 
ter also gained some concessions 
involving vacation shutdowns for 
‘plants and freezing of night 
bonuses. 


Batista’s Canada 
P.A. Tricks Him 


(Continued from page 1) 
guished military leaders, said 
Casto’s agents came to him be- 
cause of his previous activities in 
buying arms for Israel. Well- 
known throughout South Amer- 
ica, McNaughton was able to 
work himself into the confidence 
of Batista’s representatives in 
Canada and became their arms- 
buying specialist there. 

“To help Castro I had to know 
what Batista’s government was 
doing,” McNaughton explained. 
“As his purchasing agent in Can- 
ada, I could find out what mate- 
rials Batista was getting. If he 
were successful, it was my job to 
arrange for their hijacking.” 

A consulting engineer in nor- 
mal life, McNaughton said he got 
accreditation as an Official Ba- 
tista commercial agent last spring 
and was able to arrange for the 
purchase of small arms, mortars, 
and ammunition. But he says 
Batista rarely, if ever, received 
the shipments because Castro 
knew of the Cuban army’s arms 
shortages and was able to inter- 
cept shipments. 

McNaughton told reporters in 
Montreal that he received no pay 
for his services. In fact, he said, 
it cost him “thousands of dollars 
in expenses” in his _ travels 
throughout North and South 
America. 

In all his operations for the 
Cuban revolutionary leader, Mc- 
Naughton claimed he used the 
code name Esquimal—man from 
the north, McNaughton, who 
maintains offices here, is the son 
of Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, 
chairman of the Canadian section 
of the International Joint Com- 
mission on Boundary Water 
Problems and former chief of the 
Canadian general staff. 


Import Quotas to Stay 
As Main Source of U.S. 
Aid to Lead and Zinc 


(Continued from page 1) 
quotas in effect until a practical 
plan for international production 
or export controls can be set up. 
Seaton admitted this is a long- 
range hope at best, even for Ad- 
ministration supporters of such a 
move. 

Next meeting of a_ special 
United Nations-sponsored study 
group on international lead-zinc 
controls is scheduled for late Feb- 
ruary or early March, with Wash- 
ington or Ottawa as likely sites 
for the meeting. 

Domestic mining-state con- 
gressmen have not yet firmed up 
their plans for legislative action 
of their own on the subject of 
government support for metal- 
mineral producers. 

Chairman James Murray (D.- 
Mont.) of the influential Senate 
Interior Committee is expected to 
hold hearings during the current 
session on the general state of 
health of the domestic mining in- 
dustries. 

But staffers say no definite 
plans for specific legislation have 
yet shaped up. Partly, Washing- 
ton observers say, this is because 
of recent market improvements 
in the major nonferrous metals 
—copper, lead, and zinc. 

However, should the current 
upswing falter, new industry pres- 
sure would be quickly reflected 
on Capitol Hill. 
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Donald MacGregor, Vice President— Production, Zenith Radio Corporation 


‘Moore forms help us keep inventories at healthy levels”’ 


CONTROL REGULATES ZENITH’S PRODUCTION OF FINISHED TV SETS TO THE MARKET DEMAND 


A new system keeps Zenith Radio Corporation from ‘run- 
ning in the dark’ when scheduling production. A daily report 
gives management complete production information at the 
opening of business each day. This allows faster changes in 
scheduling, purchasing, and production. 
tributors go out on time. 
inventories. 


Deliveries to dis- 
Capital isn’t frozen in large 


On the operating side, data from the production lines and 
the warehouse are ‘captured’ in punched cards and fed into 
an electric accounting machine. The machine prints, on a 
6-part Moore continuous form, actual factory performance 
and scheduled production for comparison. This is Zenith’s 


control in print. 


Build control with 


The new Zenith system has brought many operating bene- 
fits. With only one copying step, errors are cut to a minimum. 
Preparation time has been chopped from as much as 10 hours 
to 214, hours. Savings in clerical time—5600 hours a year. 


The Moore man advised on form design 
for this Automated Data Processing (ADP) 
system. For more information and other ex- 
amples of Moore-planned systems, and the 
forms tailored to them, write to the nearest 
Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, INc.. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 


out U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. MooFs > 
® 


Denton, Texas; 


AOOREHE BUSINESS FORMS 
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You can tell 


the SuUSiF man 
-cause he always 
comes through 


He’s a whiz at prompt deliveries—because he — engineer, backed by versatile application en- 


has the most complete line of bearings avail- 
able. More than 3,000 basic sizes of ball and 
roller bearings. And he knows bearings inside- 
out because he’s an experienced bearing 


gineers and bearing designers. 

Why not simplify your job by putting his 
skills to work for you today? Just call the 
SF office nearest you. 7818 


ra 2 , —e EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 


' ares * SKF INDUSTRIES. INC.. PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 
Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and Iyson Tapered Roller Bearings 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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